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Frontispiece: the calligraphy in Sino- Vietnamese 
characters (Norn) by Ven Thich Huyen-Vi reads: 



'There is no ignorance, 

and no cessation of ignorance." 



The seals engraved by Ven, Bhikkhu Dhamma- 

vlro, Thailand, convey the same meaning as the 

calligraphy. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

In presenting to you this issue of BSR, we are pleased to 
announce that the next one marks our tenth anniversary, of 
which we can't help being rather proud. In order to celebrate 
this occasion, we would like you, our faithful readers, to submit 
suggestions to this end. Is there anything you would particularly 
like to see us include? Hopefully you have something suitable 
to contribute. In any case we would very much appreciate 
hearing from you. 



Owing to a misunderstanding at our supplier, the promised 
upgrade to our software programme has not yet been installed. 
We sincerely hope to have it up and running in time for next 
year's specials. In the meantime if anyone would like to supply 
material on 3.5 diskette, we have IBM equipment and 
Multi-Lingual Scholar software, with a Star LaserPr inter 4. 



In BSR 8, 1-2 (1991), p.2, we inadvertently omitted a word in 
'Epithets of the Buddha', v.4, line 1, which should read: 
Jino sakko tu siddhauho suddhodan't ca gotamo. 
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DANDAPANI 

John P. Ireland 

As a general principle, the Buddha always spoke to the point 
and only taught Dhamma to those capable (bhabbo) of 
understanding. He did not waste words but spoke only what 
was appropriate on any particular occasion according to the 
capacity of his audience. Then, it may be asked, what about the 
concise teaching to Dandapani CStick-in-Hand') the Sakyan 
(Madhupindika Sutta, M 18) which was quite beyond his 
comprehension? The whole episode was subsequently related to 
the bhikkhus and was beyond them too until explained by 
Mahakaccana, However, there are a number of indications in 
this story that make one suspect Dandapani was not a 'real' 
person at all in the usual sense. Perhaps we should regard him 
as a 'type', a hypothetical case, employed by the B_uddha as a 
teaching device. In fact, looking at this episode closely, 
Dandapani was actually a Mara-like figure. Mara the 'Evil One' 
can also be viewed symbolically, as a psychological entity - in a 
sense the personification of the ego and sensual attachments, and 
an obstacle to be overcome before enlightenment is attained. 
For the arahant Mara poses no problem; he is always recognised 
immediately and is, accordingly, sent packing. As in a great 
number of Mara episodes, Dandapani appeared when the person, 
in this case the Buddha, was in solitude and in an open place, 
"under a tree'. Like Mara he was always roaming about seeking 
a 'victim' to debate with. Again, as so often with Mara, he 
assumed an arrogant stance, leaning on his stick, when putting 
his question. Finally, he departs, like Mara once did when 
defeated, with a wrinkled brow and leaning on his stick (see 
Mara Samyutta, S I, p.118). Mara defeated and recognised 
departs dejected, downcast and uncomprehending. 
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THE DIGHA NIKAYA DEBATES: 

DEBATING PRACTICES AT THE TIME OF THE 

BUDDHA' 

Joy Marine 



Eighteen out of thirty-four suttas in the Digha Nikaya (D 1-13, 
23-25, 28, 31) are debate suttas, that is to say that each of these 
has all or most of the following features: a central character, 
most usually the Buddha, and a statement of his credentials; an 
adversary, and a statement of his credentials; a description of a 
location that functions to set the scene and the atmosphere; an 
audience; a greeting ceremony; a challenge; a refutation of 
the adversary's position; the establishment of the Buddhist 
position; a hypothetical case history 2 ; a surrender, in the form 
of an acceptance formula, by the adversary; a reward 3 . Witzel 
has already drawn attention to similarities between the debates 
in the Vedic texts and those in the Pali texts, notably on the 



1 These investigations were supported by the Foundation for Research in the 
field of Theology and the Science of Religions in the Netherlands, which is 
subsidised by the Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of Pure 
Research (Z.W.O.), and constitute Chapter IV of my doctoral dissertation. 
'Debates and Case Histories in the Pali Canon' (Utrecht 1991). 

2 Most usually a repetition of §§ 40-98 of the Samannaphala Sutta, D 2. 

3 See J. Manne, 'Categories of Sutta in the Pali Nikayas and their 
implications for our appreciation of the Buddhist Teaching and Literature' 
JPTS XV, 1990, pp.29-87 (abbrev. Manne, 1990). cf. pp.44-68. 
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issue of the severed head 4 , on the relationship between the 
sahadhammika type of questioning 'which takes place in a kind 
of open challenge or tournament, (which is) similar to the Vedic 
brahmodya'*, and on the similarity of both the anati- 
prasnya and the sahadhammika questions and the general rules 
of discussion found in the Vedic and Pali texts 6 . He particularly 
observes, 'As often, it is the early Buddhist texts which provide 
more detailed and useful information. The Pali texts . . . 
frequently describe in lively and graphic detail what is only 
alluded to in the Vedic texts which were, after all, composed by 
Brahmins for Brahmins: one did not have to explain ritual 
matters of everyday occurrence or of common knowledge to 
one's fellow Brahmins or to brahmacarin students . . P. Witzel 
comments further, interestingly, the challengers seem to be the 
best among the various groups of Brahmins (and both 
Yajnavalkya's and their personalities require further study) 78 . 

The Buddhist debates of the Digha contain information 
regarding contemporary debating practices, including customs or 
conventions related to the debate situation, information 
regarding the types of utterance that were usual in religious 



4 M. Witzel, 'The case of the shattered head'. Sludien lur Indologie and 
Iranistik 13/14, 1987. pp.363-415 (abbrev. Witzel, 1987), but see S. Insler. The 
shattered head split and the Epic tale of Sakuntula', Bulletin d'eludes 
indiennes 7-8, Paris 1989-90, who takes a different view of the history of the 
theme of the shattered head. * 

5 Witzel, 1987, p.408. 

6 'Both the saccakiriya and the anatiprasna / sahadhammika statements deal 
with truth, but both do so in a formalised context: either a discussion with a 
challenger and one or more opponents.' tbid^ p.llO. 

7 Ibid., p381. 

8 Ibid,. p365. 
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debate, and criteria for judging success in debate, beyond those 
that Witzel discusses in his article (by no means all of which 
have been referred to above). It is the very large number of 
features in common between Vedic and Buddhist debates that 
Witzel has drawn attention to in his article, and others that I 
have pointed out' that permits me to say this. The purpose of 
this article is to present this material. Ft is beyond its scope to 
make extensive comparisons with the Vedic tradition. This 
article then analyses the Buddha's debating style and techniques 
in terms of these conventions and compares them with those of 
one of his disciples, Kumara Kassapa. 

In three of the debate suttas, the Brahmajala (D 1), the 
Kassapa-Sihanada (D 8) and the Udumbarika-Sihanada (D 25), 
contemporary debating practices, including customs or 
conventions related to the debate situation, are specifically 
mentioned. In the Brahmajala there is information regarding 
the types of utterance that were usual in religious debate (and 
the Buddha's attitude towards them). In the KassapanSThanada 
are the criteria for judging success in debate, and in the 
Udumbarika-Sihanada the value placed upon discussion between 
religious practitioners of different persuasions is demonstrated. 
In these suttas the Buddha is the debater on behalf of the 
Buddhists. This is the normal state of affairs in the Pali texts, 
which lends support to Witzel's observation cited above that 
'interestingly, the challengers seem to be the best among the 



9 Manne, 1990, 
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various groups of Brahmins, . . .' 10 . In a fourth sutta, the Payasi 
(D 23), the wordy Kumara Kassapa takes this role. It is because 
he is so explicit about his tactics in the discussion that this sutta 
also provides useful information on debating techniques. 

In the Brahmajala Sutta the Buddha criticises the dis- 
putatious habits of brahmans and samanas, particularly the use 
of expressions like: 

(1) 'You don't understand this doctrine and discipline, I do.' 
'How should you know about this doctrine and 
disci pi ineT 

'You have fallen into wrong views. It is I who am 
right.' 

'I am speaking to the point, you are not.' n. 

'You are putting last what ought to come first, and first 
what ought to come last' 

'What you have excogitated so long, that's all quite 
upset* 

'Your challenge has been taken up.' 
'You are proved to be wrong.' 
'Set to work to clear your views.' 
'Disentangle yourself if you can' 11 . 
Because of the many features in common between the Vedic 



10 Witzel, 1987. p.365. 

11 'Na tvam imam dhamma-vinayam ajanasi, aham imam dhamma-vinayam 
ajandmi, kim tvam imam dhamma-vinayam ajanissasi? ■ Miccha-patipanno 
tvam asi, aham asmi samma-patipanno - Sahilam me, asahilan le - Pure 
vacaniyam paccha avaca, paccha vacant yam pure avaca ■ Avicinnan le 
viparavattam - Aropito le vado, niggahlto 'si ■ Car a vadappamokkhaya, 
nibbcthehi va sace pahosili, D 8, § 18. Tr, T.W, Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha 1, p,14f. See also his extensive notes. 
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and the Buddhist debates, the reference to these types of 
utterance may be taken to indicate that they were in general 
use in contemporary debating practice. 

The expression of criteria for success in debate in the 
Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta takes the form of a categorical denial, 
uttered by the Buddha, of a set of criticisms that he. suggests 
might be made against him by religious wanderers of other 
sects 12 . The structure of the sutta shows that these criticisms are 
important: it is the Buddha himself who, unprovoked, first in- 
troduces them and then denies that they can be applied to him. 
Once again, because of the many other features in common 
between the Vedic and the Buddhist debates, this suggests that 
these were genuine contemporary criticisms which accurately re- 
flected contemporary conventions of the debate situation. In 
this case, however, because Kassapa was a naked ascetic {acelo), 
they may not apply strictly to the Vedic debates 13 . The points 
that the Buddha disputes provide us, nevertheless, with the 
criteria of the time for judging and evaluating the competence 
of the debater. 

The following are the potential criticisms that the Buddha 
suggests might be made against him: that although he issues his 
challenge 14 , 



12 thanam kho pan etam Kassapa vijjati yam ahhatiithiya paribbajaka 
evam vadeyyum. D 1 175, § 22. 

13 'JUB [Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmanaj 3.7.2 sqq. expressively states that such 
discussions were held only among the Brahmins and Ksatriyas (and Vatsyas?) 
but not among the Sudras.' Witzel, 1987, p.410. 

14 siha-nadam nadali - 'utters his lion's roar', "makes his assert ion', 'issues his 
challenge'. 
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(2) 1. he does this in empty places, and not in assemblies 15 , 

2. he issues his challenge in assemblies, but he does it 
without confidence 16 , 

3. he challenges with confidence, . . . but people do not 
ask him questions 17 , 

4. people ask him questions,, but he does not answer 18 . 

5. he answers their question, ... but he does not win 
over their minds with his exposition 19 , 

6. he wins over their minds with his expositions . . . 
but they do not find him worth hearing 20 , 

7. they find him worth hearing but after they have 
heard him they are not convinced 21 , 

8. having heard him, they are convinced, . . . but the 
faithful make no sign of their belief 22 , 

9. the faithful give the sign of their belief, ... but 



15 tan ca kho suhhagdre nadali no parisasuti. D U 175. parisa - 'group', 
'assembly'. 

16 parisasu ca nadali, na ca kho visarado nadali. Ibid. 

17 visarado ca nadali . . na ca kho nam pan ham pucchanli. Ibid. 

18 pahham ca nam pucchanli . . na ca kho pan' etam iNalanda ed. 
nesam] pahham puttho vyakaroti. Ibid. 

19 pahhah ca nesam puttho vyakaroti . . na ca kho panhassa veyyakaranena 
c it tarn aradheli. Ibid. 

20 panhassa ca veyyakaranena cittam aradheli . . na ca kho sotabbam assa 
mahhatiti. Ibid. 

21 sotabbam c'assa mahnanHi . . na ca kho sutva pasidantl Ibid. 
pasidati - 'a mental attitude which unites deep feeling, intellectual appre- 
ciation and satisfied clarification of thought and attraction towards the teacher". 
K.N. Jayatilleke. Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, London 1963, § 655. 

22 sutva c'assa pasidanti . . na ca kho pasanna pasannakaram karonti. 
Ibid. Presumably this means that they utter no acceptance formula, provide 
no meals for the bhikkhus, etc. 
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they do not follow the path to the Truth (Nibbana) 23 , 
10, they follow the path . . . but they do not succeed 24 . 

The Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta contains a list of criticisms 
which provide further evidence that a religious leader was 
required to discuss his views and indeed to put himself before 
his critics in the public debating arena rather than to remain in 
solitude. These criticisms are made by Nigrodha, a wanderer 
iparibbajaka) and not a brahman, against the Buddha. 
Nigrodha challenges Sandhana, a householder (gahapati) and lay 
disciple, on the subject of the Buddha's habits: 

(3) 'With whom does he talk? 

With whom does he engage in conversation? 

With whom does he attain wisdom and distinction? 

His wisdom is damaged by solitude. 

The samana Gotama is outside the assembly. 

He does not converse enough. 

He busies himself with peripheral matters' 25 . 
He ends his criticisms with the boast: 'If the Samana Gotama 
were to come to this assembly, with a single question only could 
we settle him; yea, methinks we could roll him over like an 
empty pot* 2 *. 



23 pasanna pasannakdrdn ca karonti . . na ca kho tathaltaya patipajjanti. 
Ibid 

24 tahaltaya ca patipajjanti . . na ca kho patipanna aradhenii. Ibid. 

25 . . kena Samano Gotamo saddhim saiiapati? kena sakaccham samapaj- 
jati? kena pahha-veyyattiyam apajjati? Suhhagara-hatd Samanassa Gotamassa 
pahha, aparisavacaro Samano Gotamo, natam sattdpaya, so antamania eva 
sevati. D 111 38. § 5. 

26 Ingha gahapati, Samano Gotamo imam parisam agaccheyya, eka-pahkeri 
eva nam samsddeyydma, tuccha-kumbhi va nam manne orodheyydmati. D III 
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As this criticism comes from Nigrodha, whose followers have 
been criticised for their talkativeness by Sandhana (§ 4), and 
who will be criticised for the same fault by the Buddha later in 
the sutta (§ 21), its content is evidently defensive in character. 
For this reason it might be expected that the Buddha, as he is 
represented by the composers of the texts, would not take it 
entirely seriously. As in the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta, however, 
these criticisms are given importance in the sutta: the Buddha 
hears Nigrodha's accusations by means of his clair- audience, 
and takes them seriously enough to come out of his solitude on 
the Vulture Peak into the area where the discussion was taking 
place in order to refute them. 

Finally, Kumara Kassapa, who is so explicit about what he is 
doing in the debate situation, by suggesting an earnest desire to 
conform to standards, provides samples that support the rules in 
the previously cited suttas. He provides further examples of the 
techniques a debater was expected to use, and indeed was 
admired for using. These are supported by examples of similar 
strategies in debates where the Buddha is the protagonist 

Kumara Kassapa attempts the Buddha's technique of gradually 
leading the adversary on 'by the usual Socratic method adopted 
in so many of the Dialogues, to accept one self-evident truth 
after another' 27 , explaining to his adversary: 

(4) 'Therefore, Prince, I will question you in this matter 



38. § 5. Tr. T.W. and CAF. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha II, p35. 
27 T.W, Rhys Davids' introduction to the Sonadanda Suits (D 4). Dialogues I, 
p. 138. 
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and you answer if you please* 28 . 
In the same explicit way he offers a simile: 

(5) 'Well then, Prince, I will make you a simile, for by a 
simile some intelligent persons will recognise the 
meaning of what is said* 29 . 

The text tells us that Kumara Kassapa was considered a 
skilled debater. At the end of the debate his opponent says to 
him, 'I was delighted, satisfied, by Master Kassapa's first simile, 
but I wanted to hear the variety of (his) answers to the 
question 



'3d 



The suttas above provide information concerning the con- 
ventions, rules and customs connected with the debates that 
took place between religious leaders of one sect, or their senior 
followers, and those of another. They refer explicitly to a num- 
ber of debating techniques or strategies. How far does the 
Buddha's performance in the debate suttas conform to these 
conventions? 

In the Brahmajala Sutta the Buddha's choice not to express 
himself in certain ways (see (1) above) is reported, and indeed 
the Buddha adheres to his standards throughout the DIgha 
debates. 



28 Tena hi Rajanha tarn yev'etlha patipucchissami, yatha te khameyya laika 
nam vyakareyydsi, D II 319, § 5. 

29 Tena hi Rdjanna upaman le karissami. tipamaya pi ida' ekacce vinnu 
purisa bhasitassa auham ajananti. Ibid., § 9. Tr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues II 
p.354. 

30 Ptirimen' evaham opammena bhoto Kassapassa altamano abkiraddko, apt 
caham imant vccitrani pahha-palibhanani sotu-kamo ... D II 352 
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The criticisms in the Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta emphasise 
certain features of the customs that formed part of the debate 
situation, notably the expectations placed upon a religious leader, 
that he should be willing to enter into public debate and 
discussion. The large number of debate suttas in D alone attest 
to the Buddha's conformity to these expectations. 

The criteria of the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta (see (2) above) 
relate to the conventions of the debate situation. The debater 
was expected confidently to issue a challenge or make an asser- 
tion to an assembly (see (2), points 1 and 2). The challenge or 
assertion should be so important (or interesting?) that people 
wish for further information or elucidation, i.e. they ask ques- 
tions (see (2), points 3 and 4). Questions should be so com- 
petently answered that the attention of the questioner is 
captured, he appreciates the value of the message, and he be- 
comes so convinced that he makes his convictions publicly 
maniest (see (2), points 5 - 9). Furthermore, he should under- 
take to follow the path being taught and he should succeed in 
his efforts, thus proving that the assertions were well-founded 
(see (2), point 10). 

The defeat of and surrender by the adversary is a signi- 
ficant feature of the Buddhist debate suttas as well as of the 
Vedic debate tradition 31 . It regularly attests to the Buddha's 
success as a debater. There is, however, only one occasion 
where the eventual attainment (see point 10 in (2) above) of the 



31 'In the course of the discussion, participants who do not know the whole 
truth have to state this clearly, they must cease questioning, . . . and thus 
declare defeat, or ihey must even become the pupil of the winner.' Witzel, 
1987, pJ72. 
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erstwhile adversary is attested (Kassapa-SThanada Sutta). The 
Payasi Sutta adds to the above requirements a point of style: 
the technique, richly adhered to by the Buddha in the debate 
suttas, of furthering one's argument through the use of similes 
and analogy. 

The seemingly simple conventions of the debate situation 
are used in a variety of powerful ways. 

The first requirement in a debate is that a challenge should 
be issued. When the Buddha receives a challenge he may 
accept it and respond directly, answering point by point, as in 
the Samannaphala Sutta (D 2) when he shows his thirty-two 
marks, the Kutadanta Sutta (D 5) where he describes the higher 
sacrifice, the Mahali Sutta (D 6) where he explains the 
relationship between achieving the hearing of heavenly sounds 
and the seeing of heavenly sights, the Potthapada Sutta 32 where 
he answers Potthapada's questions on the summits of 
consciousness", and many further occasions. 

The Buddha may, however, reject a challenge. The grounds 
for this are that it is misplaced, i.e. he will reject a challenge on 
subjects with regard to which he has made no claims. This 
demonstrates a convention, not directly named in the suttas, that 
a challenge on a position that was never asserted could right- 
fully be dismissed. Into this category comes the Buddha's re- 
fusal to answer certain questions, for example the avya- 



32 D 9 [I 185, §§ 19.201 

33 sannagga. 



\ 
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kata questions (Potthapada Sutta**) because they do not conform 
to the purpose of his teaching". Also in this category is his 
refusal in the Patika Sutta 36 to reveal the Knowledge of the 
Beginning 37 , and his refusal in the Kevaddha Sutta (D 11) and the 
Patika Sutta (D 24, § 4) to produce miracles 38 . The Buddha may 
simply reject a challenge on this ground, or he may first reject 
it and then redefine it and answer it (Kevaddha Sutta: the 
mystic wonder) 39 . The Buddha may use the technique of both 
issuing and answering his own challenge. He does this in the 
form of a rhetorical question 40 , or by referring to a challenge 
made by a hypothetical opponent 41 . 

The technique of the question-challenge is fundamental to a 
further strategy that the Buddha uses. He will accept his 
adversary's position and then, by posing subtle questions, lead 
him him to refute his own position through his own answers 42 . 
In this way he gets him to cede point after point, and then uses 
what is left of the adversary's position to his own advantage 43 . 
In a similar way, the Buddha will prove his case by asking a 



34 D 9 [1 187f. S 25-271 

35 Defined in this sutta, § 28. 

36 D 24 [III 4. 5 51 

37 aggahnam pannape.il. 

38 iddhi-patihariyo. 

39 The Patika Sutta. D 24. however, demonstrates that although the Buddha 
may refuse to perform miracles and to reveal the Knowledge of the 
Beginning, he both performs the former and knows the latter. 

40 Brahma jala Sutta. D 1; Kevaddha Sutta, D II; Lohicca Sutta, D 12. 

41 Potthapada Sutta, D 9 [1 197. § 431 Pare ce . . amhe evam puccheyyum . . . 

42 Potthapada's position on the soul/self, Potthapada Sutta, O 9, S§ 21-23; the 
limitations of ascetic practices, Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta, D 25, 

43 Sonadanda Sutta, D 4. 
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sequence of rhetorical questions to which he will provide 
answers. These answers add increasing weight to his argument, 
and point by point he gets his adversary to agree with him 42 . 
He will also use simile and analogy strategically in his argument 
to attain this goal. He will provide an analogy with the case 
presented, and get the adversary to agree to his own (i.e. the 
Buddha's) position in terms of the analogy. The Buddha will 
then relate the analogy to the opponent's position, and in this 
way show that the latter has condemned himself 43 . 

The Buddha is also successful at eliciting questions from his 
opponent, the requirement of the third point in the Kassapa- 
Sihanada Sutta. This occurs so generally in the debate suttas 
that it is not worth citing examples. What is noteworthy in the 
Buddha's use of this strategy is his ability to force from his 
adversary a question which demonstrates the letter's ignorance, 
and hence the Buddha's superior knowledge 44 . So Sonadanda, 
having been led to reduce the number of qualities that permit a 
person to be defined as a brahman to two, is forced to ask the 
Buddha to explain these qualities 45 . 

There are a variety of further strategies or conventions 
which occur regularly in the debates but which have not been 
specifically mentioned in any of the suttas cited above. Two 
strategies especially favoured by the Buddha are those of 



42 Samannaphala Sutta, D 2. 

43 Samannaphala Sutta, §§ 35, 37; Potthapada Sutta, §§ 34-38; Lohicca Sutta D 
12; Tevijja Sutia, D 13. 

44 See Witzel, 1987, for the importance of this strategy and its occurrence 
in the brahman texts. 

45 Sonadanda Sutta, D 1 124, § 22. 
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appealing to authority, both his own and that of another person, 
and of undermining the opponent's authority and status. 

The Buddha will appeal to his own authority as Tathagata. 
He will enhance his authority by telling the story of a previous 
lifetime in which his competence to answer the present chal- 
lenge is established, and he is proved to be an expert on the 
subject (Kutadanta Sutta: when he was the brahman chaplain in 
charge of the sacrifice). He will present the adversary's position 
exhaustively and systematically, and then put himself above it 
because of his knowledge and achievements 46 . He will resort to 
his transcendental vision 47 . He will put himself forward as the 
example that is also the ultimate proof of his own position: 
'Could such a bhikkhu (i.e. one who has achieved the described 
advanced state) say that?' . . . 'But I am such a bhikkhu and I do 
not speak thus' 48 . Similarly he puts his discipline above and out 
of reach of that of certain adversaries 4 *. In this context too 



46 Brahmajala Sutta. Alt hi bhikkave afiti eva dhamma gambhira dv.dd.asa 
duranubodha soma panita atakkavacara nipuna pandita-vedanlya, ye Taihagato 
sayam abhihha sacchikavta pavedeti ... D 1 [I 12, § 28], and Ime ditthana 
evam-gahiia evam pardmaltka evamgalika bhavissanti evamabhisamparaya ti'. 
Tah ca Taihagato pajanali, tala ca utlarilaram pajanali, Ian ca pajananam 
na paramasati, aparamasato c'assa pace tt am yeva nibbuti vidita, vedandnam 
samudayan ca atthagaman ca assddah ca adinavah ca nissaranan ca 
yatha-bhutam viditva anupada vimuito, bhikkhave Tathagata. D I 16f. 

47 Kassapa-Slhanada Sutta, D 8 161f, § 3]: . . . dibbena cakkhuna 
visuddhena atikkanta-manasakena. . 

48 Mahali Sutta, D 6 [I 157, 5 16] and variously; Jaliya Sutta, D 7: Yo na kho 
avusa bhikkhu evam janati evam passati kallam rut kho toss' etam vacandya - . 
Aham kho pan" etam . . evam jandmi evam passami. Atha ca panaham na 
vadami , . 

49 Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta, D 25 [III 39f, $ 71 Dujjdnam kho etam 
Nigrodha lay a ahha-ditthxkena ahha-khantikena anha-ruccikena anhatr ayogena 
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come the Buddha's assertions that he is 'the greatest!* 50 

The Buddha quotes or resorts to external or non-present 
authorities to enhance his authority. He cites the gods in the 
Ambattha Sutta 51 , where he quotes a verse by Brahma Sanam- 
kumara and agrees with it, and in the Patika Sutta 52 where he 
supports his assertion that he knows by adding that he has also 
been told this by a deva. He tells a story which shows that the 
highest god recognises that only the Buddha can answer a cer- 
tain question 53 . In the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta 54 , he imputes a 
decision in his favour to 'the wise'. Also in this sutta 55 , he 
invokes Nigrodha's support, although the latter is absent, when 
he refers to an occasion when Nigrodha found an answer that 
he (the Buddha) gave very satisfying 

The strategy of undermining or reducing the adversary's 
status and authority is also frequently used. In the Ambattha 
Sutta 56 , the Buddha humiliates Ambattha by revealing the latter's 
humble origins; in the same sutta 57 he reveals that 



ahnalr' acariyakena yenaham savake vinemi . , 

50 Cf. Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta, D 8 (I 1745 211, and variously. Yavata Kas- 
sapa ariya parama vimutti, naham tail ha attano samasamam saitiarwpassami 
kuto bhiyyo. Cf. On the claim to be the best, Witzel, 1987, p365, quoting the 
Taiuiriya Brahmana 3.10.5. Also, 'One cannot just claim to be better than the 
rest . . . Mere brazen assertion does not suffice; one must be able to prove 
one's knowledge.' p372f. 

51 D 3 [1 99, § 281 
D 24 [III 14j 181 

Kevaddha Sutta, D 11 (1 215, § 67-endL 
D 8 [I 163. § 81 
S 23. 

D 3 [I 92f, § 161 
D I 103, § 6. 
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Pokkharasadi, Ambattha's teacher, is not sufficiently respected to 
be permitted into the direct presence of the king. Also in this 
sutta he tells Ambattha that the ability to recite mantras of the 
ancient rishis does not make him a rishi sg . He resorts to 
ridicule of brahman knowledge and habits in the Tevijja Sutta 
(D 13). Similarly, Kassapa ridicules his adversary when he tells 
him, 'I have never seen or heard anyone professing such a 
position, such a view* 59 . 

There are further general strategies in use. The Buddha will 
establish the criteria for winning the debate and then maintain 
that he conforms to them, as in the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta 60 , 
where he defines the criteria for the appellation 'samana' or 
'brahmana', and in the Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta, where he 
defines true asceticism 61 . The Buddha will show both the pros 
and cons in the adversary's position, and then demonstrate that 
his own position is still stronger* 2 . Like Kumara Kassapa, but 
not so explicitly, the Buddha will use similes and analogy. He 
may use these poetically, to reinforce the ideas he is presenting, 
as the many similes in the Samannaphala Sutta. He may also 
use these strategically in his argument, especially with the goal 
of getting the opponent to refute his own position. The Buddha 
can also be reasonable. In the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta, when 
Kassapa challenges him whether he condemns all asceticism, he 



58 ... i yah am manle adhiyami sacariyako ti I aval a Ivam bhavissasi isi va 
isittaya va patipanno ri ri etam thanam vtjjati. D 3 [I 104, §§ 8, 101 

59 Naham Rajanha evam-vadim evam-ditthim addasam va assosin 
va. (Payasi Sutta. D 23 [II 319, S 51 

60 D 8 [1 167, S 151 

61 tapo-jigghuccha parisuddha. 

62 Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta, D 8; Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta, D 25. 
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replies, 'How then could I, O Kassapa, who am thus aware, as 
they really are, of the states whence men have come, and 
whither they will go, as they pass away from one form of 
existence, and take shape in another, — how could I disparage 
all penance; or bluntly revile and find fault with every ascetic, 
with every one who lives a life that is hard?* 3 The Buddha can 
open himself up to the judgment of others. Also in the 
Kassapa-Sfhanada Sutta, he tells Kassapa of an occasion when in 
discussion with certain samanas and brdhmanas 64 he offered 
them to put aside all the subjects on which they held mutually 
incompatible views, and to judge solely with regard to those 
qualities that they mutually agreed were unskilful (akusala), 
blameworthy (savajja), ignoble (nalam-ariya) and wicked 
(kinha), whether the Buddha was not the one among them who 
had most completely abandoned them (anavasesam pahaya 
vattatif*. 

An interesting feature that occurs in two of the debates is 
the sub-challenge. 

Sub-challenges have a particular character. They occur 
when the followers of an adversary interfere in a debate. The 
Buddha responds to these sub-challenges in a standard way. He 
counters by challenging his adversary's supporters to debate with 
him themselves, if they think that their leader is not performing 






63 Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta. D I 161f . § 3: Yo 'ham Kassapa imesam 
(a pas si nam evam agatih ca gat in ca cut in ca up pat I in ca yalhabhutam 
pajanami. so 'ham kim sabbam tapam garahissami sammam tappasim 
tukhajivam ekamsena upakkosissami upavadissami? Tr. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues 1, p.224, 

64 Le. in a debate with potential opponents. See Manne, 1990, p.58f. 

65 Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta, D 1 163, 5 5, 
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adequately. 



The sub-challenges occur only in debates with brahmans 66 . 
In the Ambattha Sutta, once the Buddha has accused Ambattha 
of being descended from the slave of a Sakyan 67 , Ambattha's 
followers defend him. The Buddha then challenges them; 'If 
you, young brahmans, think that the young brahman Ambattha 
is ill-born, not of good family, not learned, not a fine reciter, 
without wisdom, and not able to debate with me, then let him 
be silent, and you debate with me. If you think the opposite, 
then you be silent and let Ambattha debate with me' 68 . 
Ambattha's companions are silent. In the Sonadanda Sutta (D 4) 
the Buddha extracts from Sonadanda the concession that only 
two attributes are essential for a man to claim truthfully to be a 
brahman. Sonadanda's companions accuse him of betraying 
them: 'Do not, Venerable Sonadanda, speak in this way. The 
Venerable Sonadanda rejects our caste; he rejects our sacred 
verses, he rejects our birth!* 69 The Buddha's reply is the same as 



66 Manavas, Ambattha Sutta, D 3; brahmanas, Sonadanda Sutta, D 4. 

67 D 1 92f, § 16. 

68 Sace kho tumhakam manavaka evam hoti, "Dujjalo ca Ambattho manavo, 
akulaputta ca Ambattha manavo, appassuto ca Ambattho manavo. akalyana- 
vakkarano ca Ambattho manavo, duppahho ca Ambattho manavo, na ca pahoti 
Ambattho manavo samanena Gotamena s add him asmim vacane patimantetun 
It", tilthalu Ambattho manavo, tumhe maya suddhim asmim vacane mantavho. 
Sace kho tumhakam manavaka evam hoti, "Sujato ca Ambattho manavo, kula- 
putta ca Ambaitho manavo. bahussuto ca Ambattho manavo, kalyana-vakkarano 
ca Ambattho manavo, pandito ca Ambattho manavo, ca pahoti Ambattho 
manavo samanena Gotamena saddhim asmim vacane patimantetun ti", tilthatha 
tumhe, Ambattho manavo maya saddhim manteliUL D I 93f. § 18. 

"9 Ma bhavam Sonadando evam avaca! Apavadat' eva bhavam Sonadanda 
vannam apavadati mante apavadati jdtim ... D I 122, § 17. 
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in the Ambattha Sutta, but without the opening remarks about 
birth and family 70 . 

The style of debate is remarkably consistent in all the 
debate suttas, with the single exception of the Payasi Sutta (D 
23), where Kumara Kassapa, and not the Buddha, is the 
protagonist. This enables us to compare the Buddha's debating 
style and techniques with those of one of his disciples. The 
style of the Payasi Sutta is qualitatively different from that of 
the suttas in which the Buddha is the protagonist. Where 
Kumara Kassapa says, % Prince, have neither seen or heard of 
any one holding such a view, such an opinion' 71 , the Buddha is 
never surprised by a view expressed by his adversary. Where 
Kumara Kassapa asks the adversary his reasons 72 the Buddha 
never invites extensive representations of the opponent's views. 
It is his style rather to ask brief pointed questions to which only 
one answer is possible and which leads to the rebuttal by the 
adversary himself of his own position. Kumara Kassapa thus 
pays more attention to the details of his adversary's case, while 
the Buddha goes straight to the weak point of his adversary's 
argument. 

Kumara Kassapa's is a poor imitation of the Buddha's 
method of asking a series of questions whose answers 
manoeuvre the adversary into denying his own position: he 
takes much longer to convince his adversary than the Buddha 
ever does. Kumara Kassapa's arguments contain notably less 
Buddhist teaching than those of the Buddha. Where the Buddha 



70 ibid* § 171 

71 See n.61 Tr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues II. p351. 

72 pariyaya. 5§ 6. 8, 10. 12. 14, 16. 
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produces similes, without explicitly saying that he is doing so, 
Kumara Kassapa is explicit (§ 9). In every way the Buddha is 
both more subtle and more skilful than Kumara Kassapa in his 
use of debating techniques and strategies. 

Fully half of the debates in the DIgha are with brahmans (D 
1, 3-5, 10, 12, 13, 23). Debates exist also in the Brahmanas and 
the Upanisads. They appear too in the earliest Vedic literature, 
the Rgveda, as Speech Contests 73 . So far the rules for these 
have not yet been fully described by scholars. Insofar as they 
have been 74 , they show that this is another case 75 where we 
need Buddhist texts to help us understand brahmanical literature. 



73 F.B.J. Kuiper, 'The Ancient Aryan Verbal Contest', I ndo! ranian 
Journal IV, i960, pp.217-81. 

74 Witzel. 1987. 

75 See J. Bronkhorst, 'The Mahabhasya and the Development of Indian 
Philosophy' in Three Problems pertaining to the Mahabhasya, Poona 1987, 
third lecture. 
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NOTES ON THE UDANA' 



John P. Ireland 



The Udana or 'Inspired Utterances' is the third book of the 
Khuddaka Nikaya or Minor Collection. It consists of eighty 
short suttas or discourses of the Buddha, divided into eight 
groups (vagga) of ten suttas each. The title refers to the 
pronouncement, usually in verse, made at the end of each sutta 
and prefaced by the words; 'Then* on realising its significance, 
the Lord uttered on that occasion this inspired utterance* (atha 
kho bhagava etam attham viditvd tayam velayam imam 
udanam udanesi). Here it is the Buddha who pronounces them, 
although others are sometimes so inspired (e.g. in Ud. 2.10 and 
3.7). Such utterances also occur elsewhere in the Sutta Pitaka 
(e.g. M I 508; M II 104-5, 209; S I 20, 27-8, etc.). 

The prose suttas which precede the 'inspired utterances' 
themselves could be regarded as a kind of commentary, 
supplying the introductory circumstances to the essential 
Dham ma-teachings found in the utterances. Because they are 
introductory, relating circumstances and containing little 
doctrinal material, they betray their lateness in a variety of 
ways and strongly suggest they are actually an ancient 



1 The present essay was compiled from notes made and problems 
encountered while preparing a translation of the Udana. This translation, to 
which the references herein are made, was published as The Udana, Inspired 
Utterances of the Buddha (BPS, Kandy 1990), and was reviewed in BSR 9, 1 
(1992). 
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commentary. Sometimes the utterances do not appear to fit 
neatly into the context in which they are set (e.g. 5.2, 5.5), 
though in other cases the story and the udana-uutrance are 
integral to each other (e.g. 1.8, 45, etc). Being expressions of the 
Buddha's teaching, the utterances often allow for a wider 
interpretation than the circumstances surrounding them suggest 
and have, moreover, multiple meanings and allusions to the 
teachings referred to in other portions of the Sutta Pitaka. The 
fact is there exists an intricate network of cross-references 
throughout the Tipitaka and no one passage can be studied in 
isolation. A particular topic or aspect of the teaching found in 
one place begins to become meaningful only when everything 
else that has been said about it is known. Everywhere the 
Dhamma is spoken of in brief and no one place can be pointed 
to as being exhaustive and definitive of any aspect of the 
Dhamma. When a topic, word or phrase is come across and 
occurs apparently nowhere else in the Canon, it always presents 
the problem of determining its exact meaning and significance. 
An example would be kappa, dyu-kappa in 6.1. We have to 
rely on the Commentary to tell us that kappa does not mean 
the aeon in this context, but the normal human Iife(ay«)-span. 
However, there is no certainty that it was always so interpreted. 

Could the udana-verses once have existed as a collection 
apart from the introductory sutta, like the verses of the 
Dhammapada? These verses are also described as 
Buddha-udawa, but the stories supplied to explain when and 
where they were spoken are found in the Commentary and are 
not reckoned as the word of the Buddha. In the first vagga of 
the Udana, the Bodhi vagga, the u^ana-utterances form a group 
united by the common word 'brahmin* (brahmana), which is 
obvious when they are read apart from the introductory suttas. 
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So this vagga could well have been called Brahmanavagga, 
following on from the last vagga of the Dhammapada, the 
preceding work in the Khuddaka Nikaya. Similarly, the second 
vagga has the unifying theme of sukha: happiness, bliss. 
Subsequently there is no obviously discernible theme linking the 
utterances. However, there is a suggestion of an overall plan to 
the work as a whole, in that the beginning of the first 
vagga does deal with the start of the Buddha's career beneath 
the Bod hi tree. Additionally, the final vagga contains material 
also to be found in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya, which recounts the last days of the Teacher before he 
passed away. The first sutta of the sixth vagga is also an 
important episode in the life of the Buddha. It is found in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta too and is the beginning of the events 
leading up to the passing away of the Buddha and contains 
Ananda's failure in not requesting him to delay his departure 
from this world. 

As well as being uplifting and inspiring, the stories from the 
Udana also reveal much humour. For example, the response of 
Nanda on being asked to compare those pink-footed nymphs 
with that Sakyan girl, 'the loveliest in the land*. Again, in the 
story of Suppavasa, when the Budha elicits from her the 
response that she would like another seven sons, despite the 
trouble and pain she had to undergo to produce just one — all 
forgotten in the pride of motherhood! And then there is the 
incongruity of a new-born baby being able to hold a 
conversation. These, and other subtle touches, reveal the 
inspiration, humour, joy and delight — and devout faith too — 
of those ancient and unknown story-tellers who collected and 
put together this literature. Also noticeable is their love of puns 
and allusions, the word-play and the ingenuity involved. Thus in 
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1.8, the pun on Sangamaji's name, and, in the 'Bull-Elephant' 
story (4.5) the play on the word naga^ meaning both perfected 
one and elephant. In this last is also the charming touch of the 
elephant bringing water 'for the Lord's use' with his trunk. 
Then there are the similes and parables, like that of the blind 
man and the elephant (6.4), that are both entertaining and 
instructive. Although it should be pointed out that this parable 
is best suited to Jain rather than Buddhist doctrine — a theory 
of partial truth being somewhat un-Buddhistic — the story is 
probably older than both Jainism and Buddhism and is still used 
today by modern Hindu teachers (e,g. by Ramakrishna), 

The thought processes of the compilers of the Pali Canon 
are also revealed when it is discovered that there is a 
connection between two adjacent suttas, although this may not 
be too obvious at first sight. One example in the Udana is 
between suttas 5.8 and 5.9 where a reference to Devadatta's 
schism is followed in the next sutta by the inclusion of a verse 
that is found elsewhere (e.g. Vin. I, p.349) in the context of the 
Kosambi rift. Other examples may be found in the Ariguttara 
Nikaya. These connections are often so well hidden they need 
great ingenuity to discover them. They would also constitute 
necessary aids to memory in an oral literature and an indication 
of how it was gradually put together, a word or phrase in one 
sutta acting as a cue or trigger for the next. Also to be found 
are connections and allusions within the same sutta that are not 
at first obvious; some so subtle that one could be forgiven for 
thinking they are accidental rather than deliberate. An example 
is contained in Ud. 5.4. What is more natural than for little 
boys, caught out in some misdemeanour ('tormenting fish in a 
pond') by a passerby, attempting to run away, as is suggested in 
the last line of the verse: 
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'If you have done a bad deed or do one now, 
You will not escape pain, though you try to flee.' 

Another device the ancient compilers of the Canon have 
employed is the occasional interposing of lines of explanatory 
narrative prose, or verse that repeats what was previously said 
in prose. This has been done in the Cunda Sutta (8.5.), 
heightening the solemnity of the events being described with 
dramatic effect. This sutta also has a number of curious 
features. It consists of four separate pieces, actually four short 
suttas that have been strung together. The composition of 
sukaramaddava, the Buddha's last meal, has been the subject of 
continuing controversy from the earliest times and much has 
been written about it. Although it is thought to have been the 
cause of the Buddha's sickness, this is not borne out by a careful 
examination of the commentarial tradition. It was possibly 
medicinal in nature and acted as a purge and was prepared by 
Cunda with the purpose of prolonging the Buddha's life. In any 
case the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta suggests the Buddha fell ill 
during the last rains- retreat, prior to informing Mara he would 
pass away in three months' time and the visit to Cunda's 
dwelling. The remorse of Cunda was probably because his 
preparation did not succeed. Another feature of the Cunda 
Sutta is the sudden appearance of the venerable Cundaka as the 
Buddha's attendant, whilst the final section reverts to Ananda 
again. An intriguing question is whether there is any 
connection between Cunda the Smith (Cunda Kammaraputta) 
and the venerable Cunda(ka). Thus, is there a portion of the 
story missing where Cunda the Smith 'goes forth' and becomes 
the venerable Cunda or Cundaka? Moreover, are the narrative 
verses actually fragments of an alternative verse recension of 
the story? The text we have is very much an edited and 
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selected version of the whole mass of floating oral material, 
much of it now lost forever. An example of some of this 
material is the survival of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit work, 
the Mahavastu, which gives a glimpse of the extent and richness 
of it. Herein are to be found both prose and verse alternative 
versions of various tales and episodes within the Buddhist 
tradition, many of which are absent from Pali literature 
altogether*. 

In the Commentary to the Suppavasa Sutta (2.8) it is said 
Koliyaputta was the son (putta) of the Koliyan king. However, 
this is anachronistic as the Koliyans, like the Sakyans their 
neighbours, formed a republic during the lifetime of the Buddha. 
As Suppavasa herself is designated Koliyadhita ('a Koliyan 
daughter*), this might then give the impression that they were 
brother and sister instead of husband and wife! The word 
putta (as also dhlta) when used as a suffix to a name, here and 
elsewhere, seems to mean 'a member of, 'belonging to' or 'one 
born in', a certain family or clan, rather than the 'son' or *child* 
of a particular person. It is used especially by khattiya clans 
such as the Koliyans and Sakyans in whose republic-states 3 there 
was a legislative assembly (sahgha) of leading members, heads 
of families. These members are called rajas, whilst the other 



2 I disagree now with my observation in the introduction to the Udana 
translation (p.8) that. The Udana is an anthology, many pieces being taken 
from elsewhere in the Pali Canon . . .', which is misleading. Neither the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta nor the Udana can be pointed to as the original 
source for those suttas they have in common. 

3 These are either truly tribal, ruled by the elected elders of a council, or 
republican states governed by an aristocratic (ie, JWta/liya-born) oligarchy. 
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male members of the clan were the puttas or rajaputtas, the 
'sons' of the rajas. That the Buddha was a rajaputta would not 
necessarily mean that he was a 'prince* as the later tradition 
would have it, the son of King Suddhodana, but merely that he 
was a member of the Sakyan clan. He was a Sakyaputta or 
Rajaputta, that is, he belonged to a clan or tribe that was 
governed by an assembly of rajas; a Rajput tribe in modern 
parlance. A remnant of such a tribe, the Forest Rajputs, still 
existed in recent times in the foothills of the Himalayas on the 
borders of Nepal. Their origin had much in common with the 
ancient traditions recorded in Pali literature of the origin of the 
Sakyans, whose home was that very same region. 

This system of government of the Koliyans and Sakyans is 
also reflected in the heavenly worlds with the distinction 
between 'devas' and 'devaputtas'. The leader of the devas, the 
devaraja of the Tavatimsa (the 'Assembly of the Thirty-three') 
reveals in the name of 'Sakka' his connection with the Sakyans. 
Possibly he was originally a tribal god, hero or ancestor, who in 
later times came to be identified with the Indo-Ariyan 
thunder-god, tndra. Because of this tribal connection it is 
appropriate that Sakka should have become the special patron 
and protector of the Buddhadhamma, the teaching of the Great 
Sage (mahamuni) Sakyaputta Gotama, the Sakyamuni, the Sage 
of the Sakyans. The devas, it may be gathered, lived an idyllic 
existence as rajas, in aristocratic or 'regal* splendour, attended 
by retinues of devaputtas, celestial maidens (devakanha) or 
devadhitas (the 'daughters', also called acchara or nymphs), 
musicians (gandhabba), etc. Here, as in the human world which 
it mirrors, there is to be seen the transition in the actual 
meaning of the term raja, from the original tribal/republican 
connotation to the idea of 'kingship', the single rule of a 
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maharaja, when kingdoms replaced the tribal territories. 
References to devatas or devaputtas belonging to *a Tavatimsa 
company' (Tavatimsa-kayika devata) may be taken to mean 
referring to this heaven as organised into presumably 
thirty-three companies or divisions. Each of these are headed 
by a 'deva' as the leader which, like that of the overall leader 
Sakka himself, is an office held by that deva and who is 
replaced upon his decease. The term 'devaputta' then refers to 
the other members of the various companies under the 
leadership of a particular deva. These companies also resemble 
military battalions and are so employed in the mythical warfare 
that takes place between the devas and the asuras. As well as 
this warrior/ khattiya ethos, the Tavatimsa is characterised by its 
sensual delights which here reach unsurpassed heights of 
indulgence and perfection. 

In the Udana (3.7) there is a reference to Sakka's consort, 
Suja the asura maiden. In 3.2 Sakka is revealed being 
ministered to by five hundred beautiful pink-footed nymphs 
(acchara) or the Kakuta-padani, literally, 'the Dove-footed 
Ones', referring to their delicacy and complexion, rather than 
any bird-like characteristics. Some texts (e.g. the Burmese 4 ) 
have kukkuta- ('chicken'), instead of kakuta- ('dove'). In the 
Commentary (UdA, p.172) it is stated that their feet were of a 
reddish or pinkish colour 'like the feet of a pigeon' 
(parapata-pdda-sadisa), whilst the PTS edition of the Udana 
reads padini instead of padani - the only reference to these 
nymphs in the Sutta Pitaka, making the correct reading difficult 
to ascertain. 



4 Khuddakanikaya I, Chauhasangayana ed. 1956. 
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Some other words and phrases of interest in the Udana are 
the following: 

sabbattha ekarattiparivasa (1.10). This seems to mean 
'staying one night at each place (upon the journey)'. However, 
the Commentary takes it to mean 'taking (but) one night to 
complete the journey', despite sabbattha which ought to mean 
'everywhere', 'each place'. 

In 1.10 also occurs the phrase gavl tarunavacchck 'a cow 
accompanied by a young calf. This should pose no particular 
problem, except that Woodward mistranslated the sentence, 
implying that Bahiya (and also Suppabuddha in 5.3) was killed 
by 'a calf instead of 'a cow with a calf 5 , the latter being more 
plausible. Normally gentle and inoffensive, a cow can be 
dangerous and unpredictable when she has a young calf to 
protect. Woodward's mistake seems to have gone unnoticed for 
it Is found repeated in books and articles by other authors when 
referring to the deaths of Bahiya and Suppabuddha. Pukkusati 
(M 140) and Tambadathika (DhA II 203f.) were also similarly 
killed by cows, the former by a cow rushing to protect her calf 
according to the Commentary (MA V 62). 

Janapadakalyani (3.2) meaning 'the loveliest in the land' is 
taken by the Commentary to be the personal name of the 
Sakyan girl with whom Nanda is infatuated, rather than merely 
descriptive. One feels the Commentary is stretching a point 
here but it had to fit the manifestly late and absurd tale of 
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Nanda's going forth as found in DhA. 

In 3.9 occurs a list of crafts. The fifth is muddasippa: 
communicating by gestures. The Commentary is of little help, 
merely adding 'hand gestures'. Woodward's explanation of it as 
bargaining by signs or hand-touching employed by merchants 6 is 
far-fetched and quite wrong according to the late LB. Horner in 
a personal communication. Possibly it may have had a military 
significance as do the previous crafts, i.e. directing the course of 
the battle by signalling commands. T.W. Rhys Davids' proposal 
that lokdyata means 'nature lore' has been disposed of by 
Jayatilleke who has shown that it originally meant 'the art of 
debate' as a branch of brahminical learning 7 . Lokdyata came to 
mean materialism at the time of the Pali commentators and, 
outside Buddhism, it is also used as a term for materialism. It is 
so described in Haribhadra's Saddarsanasamuccaya (8th cent. 
C.E.) and in the Vedantin Mahadeva's Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
(14th cent.). There are two distinct readings of the final craft 
mentioned: (1) khattavijja:. political science or statecraft, the 
craft of the ruling or warrior class (khattiya); (2) khettavijja): 
the knowledge of, or the ability to locate, suitable sites for 
building upon. There is also a possible reading of 
nakhattavijja (astrology). 

Most translations of the verse beginning abhutavddl 
nirayam upeti (4.8; also found in Dhp 306 and It 48), render 
this line: The liar goes to hell'. However, this does not clearly 
differentiate the subject from the person of the next line. That 



5 F.L. Woodward, Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon II: Verses of Uplift, 
PTS 1935, p.11. 
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6 Woodward, ibid, pJS, aZ 

7 K.N. Jayaiilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, London 1963. p.48f 
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the verse should be translated as: 

The false accuser goes to hell 

And he who denies the deed he did . . ,* 
is suggested by the story of Sundarl's murder (also found in 
DhpA) and also the prose of It. 48. 

In 5.9 occurs the phrase sadd&yamdnarupa, 'making an 
uproar', in the PTS edition of the text. However, on consulting 
the various readings noted by the texts, none of the Mss used in 
its preparation actually has this reading. Paul Steinthal, the PTS 
editor, apparently took sadddya- from the Commentary which 
gives this as an alternative, possibly because he considered his 
Ms reading meaningless. These various readings are: 
padkaya-, pathdya-, vadhaya-, saddhdya-. More recent Oriental 
printed editions of the text are of little help in resolving the 
problem. The Burmese edition has sadhdya-, as does the 
Nalanda edition 8 , and this may be equated with padhaya-, 
because sa and pa are similar in the Brahmi script and easily 
confused. There is a verb sadh- (Skt. srdh-) meaning 'abuse*, 
which ought to give the Pali present indicative saddhati, not 
sadhatP. The Udana Commentary 10 gives the reading vadhdya-, 
meaning 'harm', 'injury', but 'harm by verbal abuse*, which 
seems to be what is intended, would be a peculiar use of the 
word. To establish the correct form of the text is a complicated 
problem and cannot be resolved with the material available. 

Parulha-kaccha-nakha-loma: 'with long-grown nails and hair* 



8 Khuddakaniklya I. Nalanda Devanagari Pali Series, Bihar Government, 1959. 

9 Private communication from K.R. Norman, Cambridge. 

10 Both PTS, and Simon Hewaviiarne Bequest ed. 1920. 
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(6.2). Woodward translated as 'with long nails and hairy 
armpits' ('Verses of Uplift', p.78), and at Kindred Sayings I 
(p,104) it appears as 'with hairy bodies and long nails*. There 
seems to be uncertainty as to the meaning and derivation of 
kaccha, as either 'marshy land*, 'the long grass', etc, growing in 
such a place, or 'a hollow' such as 'an armpit', etc. 11 . The whole 
phrase appears to imply being unkempt, dirty, sweaty and smelly 
('hairy = sweaty armpits, caked with dust', etc. 12 ). Later in the 
sutta the king says, '. . . when they have washed off the dust and 
mud, are well-bathed and perfumed, and have trimmed their 
hair and beards . . .*, which seems to support this interpretation. 

Kohco khirapako va ninnagam (8.7). I translated, 'as a 
fully-fledged heron leaves the marshy ground'. However, 
khirapaka actually means *milk-fed\ i.e., 'a suckling(-calf)' and 
seems hardly appropriate for a bird, although possibly it could 
refer to a fledgling being fed with regurgitated food by its 
parents, but far-fetched. The Commentary (UdA, p,427) refers 
to the notion of certain birds (heron, goose or swan, etc.) having 
the ability to separate milk from water, leaving the water 
behind {ninnaga = udaka). Another possibility is that kohca is 
not a heron at all, but an-elephant. See PED kohcd n . 
trumpeting (of elephants; also the sounds made by certain 
water-birds that are similar, cf Milindapanha chap 6, *. . . an 
elephant's sound is like a heron's*), kohca = koncanada 
(kuhcanada). kohca / kuhca / kuhja / kuhjara. an elephant. 



11 Cf PED kaccha il \ kaccha i2 \ also kaechantara. upakaceha: and Skt. 
kaccka, kaksa, kaca. 

12 This interpretation was suggested to the writer by the late Ven. H. 

Saddhiiissa. 
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However, it seems best to accept the commentarial explanation 
here. Although it has not been possible to locate the concept of 
the milk-drinking heron elsewhere in any Pali work, it is a 
known convention in Sanskrit literature 13 . It is used as a simile 
for accepting the good but rejecting the bad, thus: 'He takes the 
good utterances (away from the bad) as the goose takes milk 
from water' (Mahabharata I 69.10) and, 'The royal goose drinks 
milk, (but) avoids water' (Subhasitaratnakosa, 1374). Therefore, 
the Udana passage should be amended to translate as: tthe wise 
man . . . abandons evil) as the milk-drinking heron leaves the 
water behind' 14 . However, the substitution of 'heron' for the 
more usual 'goose* (or 'swan') does leave the suspicion that this 
interpretation may not be entirely correct. Perhaps it would be 
going too far to consider this as another example of the Pali 
redactor's subtle humour! 

Sutta 8.6. betrays its lateness by the prophecy about 
Pataliputta (modern Patna) put into the mouth of the Buddha, 
concerning its future greatness when it was to become the 
capital of Magadha and the centre of the Asokan empire. The 
sudden introduction of the name Pataliputta itself, and also the 
explanation calling one of the entrances to the city the Gotama 






13 That this was a widespread belief is substantiated by the fact that it is 
actually mentioned in a 9th cent. Chinese (T'ang Dynasty) Buddhist source. 
Afer hearing a report of a conversation with the Ch'an master Huang-po, 
another remarks, 'That swan is able to extract the pure milk from the 
adulterated mixture .. .' (J- Blofeld, The Zen Teaching of Huang Po, London 
1958, plOl). 

14 This information and the references were supplied by K.R. Norman in a 
personal communication. 
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Gate, look very much like a late interpolation. 

In conclusion, a word should be added regarding the text 
and translation of the Udana. The PTS edition is in a very 
unsatisfactory state. It was prepared by P. Steinthal in 1885 from 
three Mss (two Sinhalese and a Burmese), all containing many 
defects. An attempt was made to improve the text by E. 
Windisch who produced a list of alternative readings 15 . This list 
was subsequently further improved and added to by F.L. 
Woodward when he made his edition of the Commentary 
(1925). Despite these attempts, the fact is that there is still much 
left to be desired in the text and what is really needed is a 
completely new edition to replace Steinthal. There are now in 
existence several Oriental printed editions, such as that 
contained in the Burmese Chatthasangayana edition of the 
Tipitaka (1956), that are more satisfactory or at least 'readable' 
compared with many portions of the PTS text This Burmese 
edition, the Nalanda Devanagarl edition and the Sinhalese 
Buddha Jayanti Tripitaka Series edition were consulted by the 
present writer in preparing his translation of the Udana. The 
initial purpose of this translation was to 'improve upon' 
Woodward's 1935 version-OVerses of Uplift') which is 
unsatisfactory in many respects. However, I have refrained 
from being overtly critical of Woodward's work for, although 
many of the errors in his translation have been corrected, this 
new translation has produced a new crop of errors. These were 
discovered only subsequent to publication and hopefully may be 
corrected in a future edition. 



15 'Notes on the Edition of the Udana', JPTS 1890. pp.91-I08. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO BSR % 2 



1 - NOTES ON THE IJDANA. by JJ>. Ireland: 

p.143, 110: for Their origin' read The tradition of 
pJ44, Lift for 'complexion' read 'colour'. 
p.146, 1.16: for 'Mahadeva' read 'Madhava'. 



origin, 



2 — Review of Sanskrit-Worterhuch der huddhistischen Texte 
aus den Turfan-Fimden: 

p.210, 1.3: for 'between 1985 and 1989' read 'between 1955 . . .'. 

p.211, 1.6: for 'Miilasarvastivadin' read 'Mulasarvastivada'. 

p.212, 1.3: for DhpA' read 'Dhp-a*. 

p,212, n.4, LI: for V titer suchungen der. . .' read Vntersuchungen 

zur , . .'. 

p.213, 11.14-15: for 'Those, who do not believe this fact,' read 

Those, who do not perceive . . .', 

p.214, 1.24, at 'ribaldry' add new footnote 'Cf. Papancasuanl III, 

90 (Thai ed, 1920): andaharako 'ti adi dutthullavaeanam 'pC. 

p.215, 1.13: for 'Hybrid Buddhist' read 'Buddhist Hybrid'. 



3 — Obituaries: 



p.193: N.N. Poppe died 8 June 199L 
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RELIGIOUS CHANGE IN LATE INDIAN BUDDHIST 

HISTORY 

(conclusion) 

Lai Mani Joshi 

(iv) Rituals and Evocations 

The practice of mantrayoga was a part of Tan trie rituals which, 
in turn, remind us of the Vedic rituals of sacrifice (yajna, homa) 
and magic (yatu, jadu), and of Puranic rituals of earning merit 
and averting disasters and hostile forces. People wishing 
happiness, long life and prosperity performed rituals of propiti- 
ation towards the deities. Rituals were also performed for 
hyper- physical aims (paralaukika) such as avoiding hell after 
death. Rituals which were destructive and violent in result were 
also performed. It is not possible to describe the technique of 
all these rituals in this paper. We shall state in general terms 
the nature of these rituals connected with human goals, religious 
and secular. Some involve physical purification through 
ablution, fasting or some other form of austerity, honour to the 
guru, worship of the chosen deity, recitation of dharanls and /or 
mantras. Among articles used in rituals mention is made of 
water, fire, flowers, leaves, grain seeds, fruit, flesh, fish, wine, 
urine, dung, bones, a skull, a sword, a trident, a tigerskin, a 
deerskin, a bell, a va/ra-symbol, a book of ritual-worship, 
incense, a lamp, an image of the deity, and so on. 

As already mentioned, the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra is 
a manual of rituals to be performed for eliminating birth in evil 
states. Sakyamuni Buddha is now conceived as the Teacher of 
that diamond-wisdom which removes all evil states (durgatis). 
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The text describes various mantras, mudras, deities, creation 
and rites of the mandala, rites for the dead, and assures the per- 
formers of happiness and good birth. Every ritual requires the 
formation of a mandala and diverse kinds of devotional wor- 
ship. The desire of people to seek freedom from suffering is 
reflected in the request of the gods to the Blessed One to reveal 
means and methods of escaping from manifold sufferings. They 
pray fervently, saying 'Protect O Glorious One, protect O 
Blessed One' (paritranam kuru bhagavan, paritranam kuru 
sugata). The Glorious One then teaches the various ritualistic 
methods of praying to the Buddha and of propitiating numerous 
gods and goddesses with mantras. The Buddha is the embodi- 
ment of purity and can purify his worshippers who seek 
purification through prayer. The following words are said to 
constitute the basic prayer-formula (mulavidya) : 

Hail ! Obeisance to the Chief Purifier of all evil states 
of existence, the Transcendent One, the Holy One, the 
Perfectly Enlightened One. Hail ! Purifier, Purifier, 
Purifier of all evils. Pure, Perfectly Pure, the Purifier of 
all obscurations of karma svaha. 

The text declares that by merely remembering these auspicious 
words even those beings that have little religious merit can be 
released and thus pacify all evil states 86 . 

A number of texts describe and recommend a set of four 
rituals : for peace (santi), prosperity (pusti), subjugation (vasya), 
and destruction (marana). The purpose of the peace-ritual is to 
secure peace and protection from calamities and evil states. 



™ Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra, pp.120-6. 
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87 Ibid^ pp.222-4; Sadkanamala, pp.367-9, 532-4; Pancakrama 1V.29-30, 
Samvarodaya T antra, pp.151 -5, Hvt 2, Lii, pp.6-10. 

88 Sadhanamala, p550. 






That of the prosperity-ritual is to secure longevity, wealth, 
beauty and happiness. The rite of subjugation is performed to 
subdue wicked people, demons, hostile gods and enemies, whilst 
that of destruction is recommended for destroying sins, dangers 
and cruel opponents. Besides these rituals, mention is made in 
some texts of those for conquering a territory, defeating an 
army in battle, attracting and infatuating specific persons, 
compelling deities and dakinis to appear before the practitioner, 
and even for warding off mosquitoes 87 ! 

It may be mentioned in passing that many gods and 
goddesses propitiated by Tantric Buddhists had very fierce 
appearances. In spite of the doctrine of compassion and love, 
these terrifying figures appeared on the scene because of the 
persistence of fear and death in the world. These deities are 
propitiated and their grace and mercy are eagerly sought for by 
timid devotees. Thus at the beginning of the Yamarisadhana its 
author makes the following statement : 

'Having made obeisance with my head to Lord Yamari 
who is illustrious, internally compassionate but externally 
terrible in appearance for the benefit of living beings, I 
write this ritual of his worship for the good of all 188 . 

Another reason for propitiating this terrible aspect of a deity 
was the need of devotees to seek freedom from sufferings that 
had overtaken them during this age. The author of the 
Ucchusma-Jambhala-Sadhana says the following in revealing 



words : 

'What mental attitude towards the deeds (or teachings) of 
the Blessed One can be expected among the people who 
are ground down by poverty and suffering? It appears, 
therefore, that Jambhala out of anger has assumed the 
terrifying form of Ucchusma' 89 . 

In the light of this statement we can understand the attitude of 
Tantric Buddhists. Each devotee or practitioner wanted to 
conquer happiness and security by propitiating and calling forth 
positive or negative forces personified by the tradition for good 
or evil purposes. Each devotee, in the course of a ritual of 
evocation and worship, was asked to assume the form of the 
deity propitiated. In this way the power of that deity was 
sought to be transmitted to the devotee concerned Instead of 
cultivating the classical ascetic qualities and spiritual virtues, 
these Buddhists seem to have personified those qualities and 
virtues as deities who could be invoked by means of 
appropriate rituals. Thus they established the following 
correspondence between the seven limbs of enlightenment 
(sapta bodhyahgani) of classical Buddhism and the seven deities 
of the Vajrayana : 

L smrti, mindfulness, is viewed as Sri Heruka; 

2. dharma-pravicaya, investigation of dharmas, as HerukI; 

3. virya, spiritual energy, as Vajrabhairavl; 

4. prlti, joyfulness, as Ghoracandi; 

5. prasrabdhi, tranquillity, as Vajrabhaskari; 

6. samadhi, concentration, as Vajraraudri, and 



89 Ibid^ p.570. 



^ 
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T.90 



7. upeksd, equanimity, is viewed as VajradakinI;' 

The number of gods and goddesses in Tantric Buddhism is very 
large and the number of rituals connected with their propitiation 
and evocation is also correspondingly large. The SSdhanamala 
contains rituals for averting and curing diseases, for the 
extraction of snake venom, for subduing Brahmanical gods, for 
gaining victory in debate, for seeking and obtaining wealth and 
pleasure, for performing miracles or attaining all the eight 
siddhis, and so on. There are rituals which if performed 
correctly lead to conquest of the threefold world 
(trailokya-vijaya\ that can make the performer capable of doing 
everything, that result in subduing beings in all the six states of 
existence 91 . Demonology, necromancy and numerous kinds of 
magical practices occupy a considerable part of a Tantric priest's 
repertoire. However, mantras and sadhanas seem to have 
constituted the foundational structure of the Vajrayana. 

(v) Method of Esoteric Union 

Although mantras and sadhanas play a very important part in 
Tantric techniques of seeking religious and secular goals, it is 
the rite of esoteric union (gukya-samdja) which constitutes the 
main theme of the Anuttarayoga tantras. Here esoteric, secret 
or mysterious (guhya) means the threefold mystery of body, 
speech and mind; the coming together or commingling of these 



90 /feirf, pp.489 and 494. 

91 Ibid., see Sadhanas numbered, 17, 71, 81, 84, 144, 151, 155, 172. 206. 218. 222, 
235, 256, 260, 293 and 312, The Hvt has rituals for producing rain, holding 
clouds, holding the sun and the moon, and for seeking a lost thing; see Hvt 2, 
14120. 27. 28. 
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three mysteries is called union (samaja) 92 . This union or unity 
is also known as the unity of wisdom (prajhd, sunyatd, 
nairatmd) and means {upaya, karun&X the unity of Nirvana and 
Samsara. Since this ultimate state of unity is viewed as the 
unity of two, it is also called 'Two-in-One' (yuganaddha) or the 
Non-dual (advaya). Since its nature is conceived as the Great 
Bliss (mahdsukha) and it is realised within oneself 
(pratyatmavedya) as a result of the joint and simultaneous 
arising of the two essential co-efficients, it is called the Innate 
(sahaja). Mention has already been made of several personified 
epithets and attributes of this supreme Non-duality. 

Esoteric imagery is employed in the tantras to illustrate the 
processes in this rite of mysterious union. Thus wisdom is 
called the female, means the male; the former is the yogini, the 
latter the yogin. Not only the literature but also the art of this 
period reflect the active role of sexual techniques employed in 
religious rituals. The tantras use 'shocking' language perhaps 
intentionally, and tell the puritan world in unmistakable words 
that even the unity of man and woman in the act of copulation 
is an aspect of the ultimate unity and perfect non-Duality. An 
aspirant or yogin goes to his guru, among other things, with a 
young yogini. Their physical union effected with great attention 
and care in accordance with the precribed ritual is a 
microcosmic aspect of the transcendental union at the 
maerocosmic level. 

There has been some controversy in modern times about 
this eroticism and sexual terminology of the tantras. Some 
scholars hold that all this talk about male and female union is 






*2 Gst XV1IL24. 
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merely symbolical and that the esoteric speech (samdhdbhdsa) 
of these texts should not be taken literally. This is also the 
view of some mediaeval commentators on the dohas or songs 
of the siddhas. I find it very difficult to agree with this view. I 
find sufficient evidence for making a distinction between what 
is written in samdhdbhasa and has to be interpreted symboli- 
cally, and what is written in clear and direct language which has 
to be understood quite literally. We have not merely the 
references to a young and beautiful girl initiated in this 
adamantine discipline (vajrayoga) who is an active partner in 
the rite, but also the repeated declarations of the tantras 
regarding freedom from all ethical restraints or scruples during 
the course of the practice. We have to admit that sexuality and 
immorality were made the means of spirituality and ethical 
purity; we have to keep in mind that the Vedic and Upanisadic 
texts taught a similar attitude 93 , and that the Brahmanical sects 
of Saivism and Saktism also had a similar theory and practice of 
esoteric union 94 . It is true, however, that the siddhas revol- 
utionised and transformed Buddhism in a truly astonishing way. 






The siddhas believed that ascetism and monasticism are no 
longer effective means of growing in religiousness. They held 
that difficult and ascetically-orientated rules could not bring 



93 See Chandogya Upanisad 11.13.2; V.7-8; Brhadaranyaka Upanisad IV321-22; 
VL2.13-14; cf. Studies in the Buddhistic Culture, pp.238-9. 

94 See Ian Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism: A Comparison, University of 
London, London 1970, Chs, IV and VI; Mircea Eliade. Yoga, Immortality and 
Freedom, Princeton University Press, Princeton 1969, Ch, VI; Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty, Ascetism and Eroticism in the Mythology of Siva, Oxford 
University Press, London 1973; Arthur Avalon, Shakti and Shakta, Dover 
Publications, New York 1978, Ch. XXVII; Agehananda Bharati, The Tantric 
Tradition, Rider & Ca„ London 1969. 
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about release quickly, therefore there was no need to adopt the 
monastic life. Siddhi was attainable by enjoying all the 
sense-pleasures 95 . Passion (rdga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion 
(moha), the basic roots of evil leading to bondage and the hells, 
are now constituents of the path of the Tantric adept. The 
identity of Samsara and Nirvana is now understood as a 
soteriological technique in which Samsara with all its evils and 
defilements becomes the standard constellation of means of 
achieving liberation in this very life. The siddhas claim that 
they have changed the very basis of ordinary experience 
(asraya-paravrtti) by a regulated method of sublimation and 
subtle process of reversion. Their sexo-yogic rituals do not lead 
to a discharge of male and female vital fluids (sukra and rakta), 
nor result in the procreation of children, as was the case with 
knowers of the 'Vamadevya Saman' of the Chandogya Upanisad, 
or as is the case with all ordinary men and women who 
experience the pleasures of copulation. It is impossible either to 
demonstrate or to falsify the validity of this claim of the siddhas. 

The sexo-yogic technique of union is open only to those 
whose intention is supreme and whose mind is pure. Such 
yogins can use the worst things and put them to the best uses. 
The hidden, dark and terrible forces within us become the limbs 
of enlightenment and means of reintegration when processed 
and transformed in accordance with the method of the Guhya- 
samaja. Passion is overcome by passion, poison is negated by 
poison; Samsara is conquered through Samsara. The Innate is 
not something out there. It is within oneself though not limited 
to this or that individual self. It is everywhere, free and infinite. 



W Gst VU.1-5; XV11L160; Hvt 2, LvU8-21. 
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'Without meditating, without renouncing the world, 
One may stay at home in the company of one's wife, 
Can that be called perfect knowledge, Saraha says, 
If one is not released while enjoying the pleasures of 
sense?' 9 * 

The yog in who is engaged in the ultimate battle of attaining 
liberation and whose mind is pure does all kinds of deeds and 
eats all kinds of food. There is no act that he shall not perform, 
no food that he shall not eat, no beverage that he shall not 
drink. Free from shame and fear, the yogin lives as he likes. 

'The same fearful deeds which lead living beings to 
terrible hells, without doubt lead to liberation when done 
in accordance with the method of release. It is the 
established opinion that the mind is the forerunner of 
everything, evil as well as good; the distinctions 
regarding state of existence, place and so on are forms of 
imagination of the mind' 97 . 

The Tantric yogin may live as a householder without owning 
anything. Having purified his mind, he sees purity everywhere 
in everything. His conduct is therefore free from the norms of 
behaviour of common people in the world (lokacdravinirmukta). 
His method is radical and cannot be judged by those who are 
lost in the dark forest of dualism. 

'Without the very poison, a little of which would kill 



% Sarahapada in E. Conze et at, Buddhist Studies . . . Ages, p226, v.I9. 

97 Candamaharosana Tantra, p.32; cf. Cittavisuddhiprakarana, vv.36-38. Hvt 

2, Lix. sloka; Yogaratnamala, pJ.31. 
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any other being, a man who understands poison would 
dispel another poison . , . existence is purified by 
existence in the countering of discursive thought by its 
own mind' 98 . 

He realises the ultimate enlightenment who is freed from both 
sin and virtue 99 . The Guhyasamaja Tantra gives some details of 
a kind of ascetic discipline called 'Four Means' (caturvidha 
upaya) which, among other things, include 'six limbs' of yoga : 
1) withdrawal of the senses (pratyahara), 2) meditation 
(dhyana), 3) breath-control (prandyama), 4) concentration 
{dhdrana), 5) mindfulness (anusmrti) and 6) deep consciousness 
or absorption (samddhi). It also recommends the 'discipline of 
coercion' (hathayoga) i0,i . Thus the method of esoteric union 
involves the yogin in mastering not only his own psychophysical 
complex in all its aspects, bright and dark, good and evil, but 
also the visible and invisible entities and forces of the universe. 






Paradigm Changes : Causes and Consequences 

We can now sum up the important changes which took place 
during the last phase of Buddhist history in India and briefly 
review their causes and consequences. 



98 Hvt 1, p.9, Transl. by Snellgrove; similar passage in the Candamaha- 
rosana Tantra, p32. 

99 Gst XV [11.67, 70, 198. 

100 J bid., XV1II.134— 180. For some comments on these verses see Studies in 
the Buddhistic Culture, Ch. XI, pp.287-8. 
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The siddhas became the religious leaders. The arhats, bodhi- 
sattvas and Buddhas of classical conception receded into the 
background. The life-style of the siddhas did not conform to 
the Pratimoksa tradition of the Vinaya. Celibacy and monasti- 
cism became things of the past. Every siddha was a yogin, one 
who had achieved 'union' (yoga) in an esoteric technique of 
siddhi; he was not a regular householder; neither was he a 
monk. He was required by his new discipline to adopt a female 
co-efficient partner in order to succeed in the rite of union. 
The introduction of this erotic element was a radically new 
development. 

The scriptures of Buddhism of this period were the tantras 
and sadhanas, although the sutras and sastras were occasionally 
quoted in support of the tantras. Old terms and concepts were 
also retained to a great extent, but they were put to a new use 
in the service of a new theology and newly-discovered 
techniques of perfection. New terms and concepts became 
decisive. In place of renunciation appeared world-affirmation, 
and in place of meditation appeared ritualistic adoration. The 
presence of Mara, the classical Buddhist symbol of desire and 
evil in embodied existence, disappeared from the soteriological 
environment. Classic manuals of moral and spiritual growth 
such as the Visuddhimagga, Abhidharmakosa and Bodhi- 
caryavatara ceased to have relevance to the soteriology of the 
tantras. The anti-scholastic attitude of the siddhas tended to 
ignore Buddhist philosophy, logic and epistemofogy which had 
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been flowering until the eighth century 101 . Manuals of ritualism 
and tracts on devotional practices, rather than philosophical 
treatises, became the sources of religious authority. In place of 
the sutras the Adamantine Lord now revealed the tantras. 

Although Saraha criticised ritualism in all forms, most of 
the siddhas were authors of the tantras which expounded 
ritualism in a big way. While the 'songs' (dohd) of the siddhas 
promoted a new language for a new kind of religious poetry, 
they also popularised erotic imagery and unconventional figures 
of speech, and thought. This category of literature produced by 
the siddhas made a new contribution to the vast mass of sacred 
literature and popularised the image of the holy man as beyond 
good and evil, as a 'revolutionary* in religious and social matters. 
Although women had played a powerful role in Buddhist religi- 
ousness since the time of Sakyamuni, it was in the Vajrayana 
that some of them became siddhas on an equal basis with men. 
The tradition recognised at least four women, Manibhadra, 
Mekhala, Kanakhala and Laksmihkara, in the list of eighty-four 
siddhas 102 . The idea that a woman must change to a man before 
she becomes a Buddha 103 was now given up. Women could 
attain siddhi just as men did. The conception of Non-duality 
came to be compared to the unity of 'woman-and-man'. 

The most important changes took place in doctrine and 
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101 Minor works on philosophy and logic continued to be written. See Rat- 
naklrtinibandhavali ed. A.L. Thakar, Patna 1957; J hanasri mil ranibandhavaii ed. 
A.L Thakur. Patna 1959; Jitari: Kleine Texte ed. G. Buhnemann, Vienna 1982 

102 See Buddha's Lions (Calurasitisiddhapravrtti), tr, James Robinson, 
Berkeley 1979, Siddhas 65, 66, 67 and 82 

'03 See Diana Paul, Women in Buddhism, Berkeley 1979, CKV. 
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practice. We now see clearly a new face of the Buddha, the 
Buddha of the Vajrayana. One many call it Buddhological theo- 
logy or theological Buddhology — and it is t heist ic. Traditional 
Buddhist atheism, in spite of Santaraksita's and Kamalasila's re- 
futation of theism in the Tattvasamgraha and its Commentary, 
and in spite of the short tracts against theism written by 
scholars such as Ratnakirti, Jitari and Jnanasrlmitra, during this 
very period, was ignored by the tantras. Visnuite and Vedantic 
authors had been known for quoting Buddhist texts approvingly, 
but during our period Buddhist authors of ritual-texts began to 
quote Brahman ical texts like the Bhagavadglta approvingly. 
Brahmanical leaders and teachers had been building a grand syn- 
thesis of Brahman ism and Buddhism for hundreds of years in 
the past; our period had produced for the first time some Bud- 
dhist teachers who accepted this synthesis and added their own 
contribution to the brahmanisation and ritualisation of the 
Saddharma. 

The traditional Buddhist view of self (atma) as a conven- 
tional reality with no ontological selfhood was also modified by 
the introduction of the idea of adamantine essence (vajra- 
svabhava) as the underlying all-pervading reality. The concept 
of union of self (atma) and the supreme self (paramatma) found 
in the tantras came close to that of Puranic Brahmanism. The 
doctrine of the Adibuddha or Vajradhara as the primordial 
father or creator and ruler of the universe now became the 
centre of Buddhist devotion and piety. Visnu, Siva and the 
other old Vedic-Buddhist Brahma were now subsumed by the 
Vajrasattva. Just as the Brahmanical gods had their divine con- 
sorts, so the Tantric Buddhas and gods were provided with their 
female manifestations occupying different positions in the ritual 
map (mandala) of the cosmos. Liberation or Enlightenment was 
now attainable by devotional and ritual techniques with the help 
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of prayer formulas (mantras). A massive pantheon now over- 
took Buddhism. Goddesses and gods, merciful as well as de- 
structive, came to be adored. Goddesses like Jahgull, Ekajata, 
Bhrkuti, Cunda, Vajravarahi, Parnasavari, Sarasvati, Heruki, 
Marici, Kurukulla, Usnisavijaya, and unfamiliar dakinis and so 
on, and gods like Mahakala, Jambhala, Heruka, Candamaha- 
rosana, Bhutadamara, Yamari, Ganapati, and numerous forms of 
Avalokitesvara and so on, became objects of intense devotion 
and ritualised meditation. The Buddhist texts of this period 
hardly mention the Noble Eightfold Path or the triple religious 
discipline of training (morality, meditation, wisdom); we do not 
hear of the six or ten perfections (paramitas), ten levels of 
spiritual development (bhumis) of the bodhisattva; we do not 
hear of the Four Noble Truths nor of the thirty-seven practices 
favourable to enlightenment; there was no scope in this form 
of Buddhism for the study of the three collections of scriptures 
(tripitaka). Although every siddha was in a sense a bodhi- 
sattva, and although wisdom (prajha) and compassion (karuna) 
appear on almost every page of Tantric texts, the bodhisattva 
tradition of attaining universal Enlightenment by spending incal- 
culable world-cycles in Samsara had given way to the need of 
attaining siddhi as soon as possible by the quickest of methods. 
The tantras were still 'proclaimed' by the Lord, but this Lord 
was quite different from the Tathagata of classical Buddhist 
tradition. For the most part, Vajrayana Buddhism had become 
indistinguishable from the Puranic Brahmanical sects of Saktism, 
Sivaism and Visnuism. 

What were the causes and consequences of this wholesale 
transformation of the spiritual legacy of Sakyamuni Buddha in 
India? Our answers are likely to be debatable. In the beginning 
of this paper we had drawn attention to four major changes 
which also implied causes and consequences of these changes. 
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The final changes in Buddhist paradigms in India resulted in the 
destruction of the paradigms themselves. That is to say, Bud- 
dhism was neither changed nor revolutionised during this period 
in order to survive and grow; it was transformed so completely 
that it disappeared from India, The theory of Thomas Rutin 104 , 
therefore, applies to the history of Buddhism in India. What we 
observed in the opening section of this paper also indicated that 
what are called 'revolutions' are not considered revolutions by 
the Buddhists. Continuity and change both characterised the his- 
tory of Buddhism in India The Tantric revolution in Buddhist 
history seems to come close to some observations of Kiihn, but 
the final death of Buddhism as a living religious tradition in 
India makes his theory entirely irrelevant if not invalid. We 
have to acknowledge that the history of religiousness differs 
from the history of science. 

The changes in Buddhism occurred partly due to cultural 
interactions and partly due to historical circumstances. The 
greatest consequence of these changes was the decline of Bud- 
dhism in India 10S . By cultural interactions I mean the assimi- 
lation of Buddhism by Brahmanism and of Brahmanical ideas 
and practices by Buddhism. By historical circumstances I mean 
the persecution of Buddhism first by Brahmanical Hindus and 
later on by the newly-converted Central Asian and West Asian 
Muslims who invaded and conquered India in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

It might be argued that the history of Buddhism in Tibet 



104 Thomas S, Kuhn. The Structure of Scientific Revolution, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1962, 1970, pp.174-208. 

105 See Studies in the Buddhistic Culture of India, Ch. XII. 
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shows that the Tantric transformation of Buddhism cannot be 
considered a valid cause of its decline in India. The Tibetans re- 
ceived Buddhism in this transformed shape and yet it went on 
flourishing in Tibet until our own days. This is not so sound as 
it appears. The Tibetans received the entire Buddhist tradition 
from India and preserved its doctrines and practices in all forms 
with an unparalleled zeal and faith. The Tibetan educational and 
monastic tradition was so shaped and developed as to promote 
the study and practice of the Sravakayana, Bodhisattvayana and 
Vajrayana. Moreover, there was no Brahmanical Hinduism in 
Tibet to Create confusion or to carry on persecutions. Whereas 
in Tibet Buddhism was the state religion and the best minds of 
Tibet were devoted to Buddhism, in India, on the other hand, 
Buddhism had been plundered, persecuted and condemned as a 
religion of demons and atheists in the Kaliyuga 106 , and its 
followers had been reduced to a state of poverty and mockery, 
living as the lowest members of the lowest caste of the 
Brahmanical social hierarchy. Buddhism had lost royal pat- 
ronage and its followers were without means of protection from 
violence and disasters; this was not the case with Buddhism and 
Buddhists in Tibet. 

Interaction between Buddhism and Brahmanism proved 
advantageous for the latter but destructive for the former. 
Brahmanism reshaped itself in order to counteract the influence 
of Buddhism; it appropriated a large number of Buddhist ideas 
and practices and even declared the Buddha as an avatar a of 



106 



See Discerning the Buddha, ppjcii— xiii, 165-7. 
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Visnu 107 . The notion of the Dharmakaya had appealed to Vis- 
nuite priests, being comparable to the Upanisadic Brahma or the 
so-called Vedantic neuter brahman. The authors of the Bhaga- 
vadgfta (see 11.72; V.24-26, brahmanirvana) were quick to 
identify Brahma with Nirvana. A little later Brahmanical theo- 
logians declared that the Buddha was the god of the Buddhists 
(bauddhanam sugato devo), and in about the seventh century 
the Brahmanical Puranas included Sakyamuni in the list of Vis- 
pu's avataras. In theory at least, all the powers and functions of 
God were to be attributed to the Buddhavatara also. This was 
the theory in spite of the view entertained by some brah- 
mana theologians that the ninth avatara was a false trick of 
God for the destruction of non-gods (asuras) or the followers of 
Buddhism 10 *. Now, Lord Visnu is always conceived as a house- 
holder, and his avataras such as Rama and Krsna were house- 
holders who taught all kinds of doctrines and practices, Vedic 
and non-Vedic, Brahmanical and Buddhistic, yet they always 
stressed observance of caste-duties and rituals of devotion as 
well as those that were prescribed in the sruti and smrti texts 
Lord Siva, a supreme god in his own right, was often viewed as 
an aspect of the Supreme God or Brahma (brahman), but he 
was frequently identified with Visnu and Brahma (creator) He 
was worshipped as a great yogin, yet he had a female consort 
too Asceticism and eroticism were inseparable from Sivaism 
and the cult of Sakti shared many features of the Vajrayana 
The paradigmatic figure of Siva as a siddha whose myths had 
identified bhoga and yoga was an important source of inspiration 
for all those seekers of liberation who saw the world as a mani- 



107 ibid, pp.63-4, 89. 

10& Studies in the Buddhistic Culture of India, PP 317-18 and nJ15, 
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Testation of Divinity and who postulated an ultimate unity. The 
mistaken identity between Samsara and Nirvana was also partly 
responsible for creating great confusion between siddhi 
and mukti, between bhoga and yoga. For him who was in Nir- 
vana, Samsara was indeed Nirvana, for there was no duality for 
him; but he who was in Samsara and still maintained that there 
was Nirvana, enjoyments (bhoga) became unity (yoga). 

Struck down by violent persecutions and rendered poor and 
helpless, the Buddhists of this period sought refuge in the guru's 
grace, in the power of the mantras, in magical charms and rites, 
in devotional surrender unto powerful gods and goddesses, and 
in techniques of propitiating demons and spirits that have al- 
ways haunted the timid and selfish race of humans. The doc- 
trine of the Absolute Cosmic Buddha, free from notions of Sam- 
sara and Nirvana, realisable and experienceable through the 
transcendental wisdom and compassion of the universal saviour 
bodhisattvas, was too difficult to practice and too subtle to un- 
derstand. People were in need of food, drink, clothing, shelter, 
security and peace here and now. The whole of India during 
these centuries dominated by political turmoil, feudal and 
priestly exploitation and, foreign invasions, had been 
overwhelmed by a massive flood of devotional tendencies and 
ritualJy-orientated religious practices. The Buddhist communities 
who had lost their distinctive features were fast disappearing 
into oblivion. Neo-Brahmanism or 'Hinduism' had finally 
absorbed the whole of Buddhism in India 109 . 
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Ibid^ ppJ28-48; Discerning the Buddha, pp.233-4Z 















EKOTTARAGAMA (XIII) 



traduit de la version chinoise par 
Thich Huyen-Vi 

Fascicule septieme 

Partie 14 

Les cinq observances des regies de conduite 1 

1. 2 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
SravastI dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapindada, il disait 
aux bhiksu: Dans Passemblee ici-presente, je ne vois [personne 
qui ait] une ou plusiers pratiques qui puissent conduire a I'enfer, 
a 1'animalite ou a la voie des fantomes af fames. Si la vie d'un 
homme est courte, e'est parce qu'il a tue dans sa vie anterieure. 
Celui qui aime tuer tombera dans I'enfer, dans 1'animalite ou 
dans la voie des fantomes affames; s'il peut encore reprendre la 
forme humaine, il sera mort tres jeune. Pourquoi? Parce qu'il a 
tue. C'est pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il ne faut pas tuer. On doit 
apprendre serieusement cela. — Apres avoir entendu ces paroles 
du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique.- 

2. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
SravastI, dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapindada, il disait 






1 C-a-d pancastla, les cmq [observances des regies de iaj moralite. Voir 
BSR [, 1 (1983-4), p.135, n.33; 6. Lamotie, Traite II. p.782 et suiv.; 'la 
quintuple moralite de t'upisaka': s'abstenir des peches (apattfy. meurtre, vol, 
amour defend u. mensonge, usage des boissons en ivra rites' (op. cit^ p.819 el suiv.). 

2 Voir T 2, 576aU et suiv. 
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aux bhiksu: Dans l'assemblee ici-presente, je ne vois [personne 
qui ait] pratique le respect de la vie sans avoir la possibilite 
d'etre heureux dans ce monde ou dans 1'un des cieux et de 
realiser [finalement] le Nirvana. Celui qui respecte la vie et qui 
ne pense jamais a tuer aura une longue vie. Pourquoi? Parce 
que son esprit n'est pas perturbe, Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il 
faut respecter la vie. On doit apprendre serieusement cela. — 
Apres avoir entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient 
heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en pratique, 

3. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti, dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapindada, il disait 
aux bhiksu: Dans l'assemblee ici-presente, je ne vois [personne 
qui ait] une ou plusiers pratiques qui puissent conduire a l'enfer, 
a 1'animalite, a la voie des fantomes af fames, a la pauvrete 
extreme. Celui qui a l'habttude de voler tombera dans la voie 
des fantomes affames, dans 1'animalite ou dans la pauvrete. 
Pourquoi? Parce qu'il s'est empare des moyens de vivre 
d'autrui. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut eviter de prendre 
quelque chose sans 1'accord du proprietaire. On doit apprendre 
serieusement cela. — Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les 
bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en 
pratique. 

4. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti, dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapinda, il disait aux 
bhiksu: Dans l'assemblee ici-presente, je ne vois [personne qui 
ait] pratique la generosite par la donation sans etre recompensee 
equitablement soit en ce monde, soil dans l'un des cieux, soit par 
la possibilite de realiser [finalement] le Nirvana. Celui qui 
pratique la grande generosite beneficiera de la richesse, du 
pouvoir, du confort, de la securite; il sera heureux dans ce 
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monde ou dans le ciel. Cest pourqoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut qu'on 
pratique la generosite et que Ton chasse 1'avarice de son esprit 
On doit serieusement apprendre cela. — Ayant entendu les 
paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique. 

5. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: Dans l'assemblee ici-presente, 
je ne vois [personne qui ait] une ou plusiers pratiques qui 
puissent conduire a l'enfer, a 1'animalite, a la voie des fantomes 
affames, ou a la repugnance d'autrui. Celui qui est avide de 
sexualite, qui commet des adulteres, tombera dans l'enfer, dans 
1'animalite, dans la voie des fantomes affames, dans la 
repugnance d'autrui. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut se 
maitriser par des pensees justes pour ne pas commettre 
d'adultere. On doit apprendre serieusement cela. — Ayant 
entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et 
les mettaient respectueusement en pratique. 

6. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti. . ., il disait aux bhiksu: Dans l'assemblee ici-presente, je 
ne vois [personne qui ait] pratique I'abstinence de la luxure ou la 
chastete sans avoir la possibilite d'etre heureux en ce monde ou 
dans Tun des cieux et de realiser [finalement] le Nirvana. O 
bhiksu! pratiquer I'abstinence de la luxure, e'est etre sur du 
bonheur en ce monde ou dans le ciel. On doit apprendre 
serieusement cela. — Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les 
bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en 
pratique.* 

7. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: Dans l'assemblee ici-presente, 



no 
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je ne vois [personne qui ait] une ou plusiers pratiques qui 
conduisent a 1'enfer, a 1'animalite, a la voie des fantomes 
affames. Celui qui merit, qui deforme la verite, qui melange le 
faux au vrai, tombera dans I'enfer, dans l'animalite, dans la voie 
des fantomes affames, et aura une mauvaise haleine qui fait 
eloigner les autres. Pourquoi? Parce qu'il a menti. Cest 
pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il ne faut pas mentir. On doit apprendre 
serieusement cela. - Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les 
bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en 
pratique. 

8. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: Dans 1'assemblee ici-presente, 
je ne vois [personne qui ait] pratique le respect de la verite sans 
avoir la possibility d'etre heureux en ce monde ou dans I'un des 
cieux, et de realiser [finalement] le Nirvana. Celui qui dit 
toujours la verite a une haleine parfumee tres appreciee des 
autres. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut respecter la verite. On 
doit apprendre serieusement cela. - Ayant entendu ces paroles 
du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique. 

9. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: Dans 1'assemblee ici-presente, 
je ne vois [personne qui ait] une ou plusiers pratiques qui 
conduisent a Tenter, a ranimalitc, a la voie des fantomes 
affames, a 1'imbecillite. Celui qui aime boire de I'alcool [ou se 
droguer] perd au fur et mesure son intelligence et sa lucidite; il 
sera condamne a 1'imbecillite. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il ne 
fait pas boire de I'alcool. On doit apprendre serieusemerft cela. 
— Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient 
heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en pratique. 
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10. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . , ., il disait aux bhiksu: Dans I'assemblee ici-presente, 
je ne vois [personne qui ait] bu de Talcool. Celui qui ne bois 
pas peut developper indefiniment sa sagesse; il sera heureux 
dans ce monde ou dans Tun des cieux, et realisera [finalement] le 
Nirvana. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut pratiquer la sobriete. 
On doit apprendre serieusement cela. — Ayant entendu ces 
paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique.' 



Partie 15 
L'existence et Tinexistence 

1. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti, dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapindada, il disait 
aux bhiksu: II faut distinguer ces deux vues: la vue d'existence 
et celle de l'inexistence 3 . II y a des ascetes (sramana) et des 
brahmanes (brahmana) qui se basent sur ces deux vues pour 



3 Cf, M utamadhyamakakarika de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapada (ed. L. 
de La Vallee Poussin), p.135; voir aussi p.l. n.4: "... Les couples d'antas sont 
bien connus. cp. par exemple Mahavasiu III. 448, 10. el Samyutta N, III. 135, 12 
Sabbam atihlii . . . ayam eko anlo; sabbam natthiti ayam dutiyo onto. Ete te 
Kaccana ubho ante amtpagamma majjhena Talhagato dkammam deseti: 
avijjapaccaya sahkhhra . . ; Samyutta N. II. 2033; 63, 27 . . ,', 

Voir aussi J.W. de Jong, 'Textcritical Noies on the Prasannapada', 1IJ 20 
(1978), p.42 (135.10 - 136.2); Samadhiraja, ed. N. Dull (GUgit Manuscripts 2, 1. 
Srinagar 1941, Delhi 1984). p.103, 7-14; C. Cuppers, The IXth Chapter of the 
Samadhirajasutra, Stuttgart 1990, pp.43-4. 
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apprendre, pour reciter, pour pratiquer sans comprendre la 
realite des choses. lis ne sont pas de vrais ascetes ni de vrais 
brahmanes, puis qu'ils violent, sans le savoir, le reglement de 
leur doctrine idharma). Grace aux pratiques dirigees, ils 
parviennent a un certain degre de purete et de bonheur et ils s'y 
accrochent. II y a des ascetes et des brahmanes qui se basent 
sur ces deux vues pour apprendre, pour reciter, pour pratiquer, 
puis ils se debarrassent de ces deux vues pour percevoir la 
realite des choses. Ceux-ci sont de vrais ascetes et de vrais 
brahmanes qui peuvent se libera totalement du cycle de la vie 
et de la mort pour parvenir a la perfection finale C'est 
pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il ne faut pas vous accrocher a ces deux 
vues pour apprendre, pour reciter, pour pratiquer. Vous devez 
apprendre seneusement cela. - Ayant entendu ces paroles du 
Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueuaement en pratique. 

2. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: II y a deux vues: celle de 
1 existence et celle de Finexistence. 

Qu'«st-ce que la vue de I'existence? C'est la vue de 
l'existence [du monde] du desir (kamadhatu), c'est la vue de 
I'existence [du monde] de la forme (rupadhatu) et [du monde] 
sans forme (arupyadhatu). Quels sont ces desirs? Ce sont les 
desirs de voir ce qui est beau, d'entendre ce qui est harmonieux 
de sentir ce qui est parfume, de gouter ce qui est bon de 
toucher ce qui est agreable, de distinguer [le bon du mauvais, le 
bien du mal. I'existence de Finexistencel 

Qu'est-ce'que la vue de l'inexistence? Cest la vue . . . que 
0) ii y a de la permanence, (2) I'impermanence, (3) il y a de 
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1'interruption, (4) la continuite, (5) le fini, (6) l'infini, (7) la 
corporeiti, (8) la non-corporeite, (9) la vie [individuelle] (jtvita), 
(10), pas de vie [individuelle], (11) il y a un corps autre et (12) 
une vie [individuelle] autre. Ces 62 vues 4 s'appellent 'la vue de 
l'inexistence, c'est-a-dire des vues fausses. 

C'est pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut vous debarrasser de ces 



4 En effet. dins ce passage, 12 vues seules sont enumerees, et il est difficile 
de dire comment on en a arrive a 62. Une allusion indirecie est donnee par 
Sooth ill, Hodous, Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p.132: ', . , The 
sixty-two . . . views, of which three groups are given; The . . . takes each of 
the five skandhas under four considerations ... of time, considered as time 
past, whether each of the five has had permanence, impermanence, both, 
neither, 5 X 4 = 20; again as to their space, or extension, considered as 
present time, whether each is finite, infinite, both, neither = 20, again as to 
their destination, i.e. future, as to whether each goes on, or does not, both, 
neither (e.g. continued personality) = 20, or in all 60; add the two ideas 
whether body and mind are a unity or different = 62 . . .*. 

Les vues 1-6 de I"EA s'accordent a peu pres avec l'explication de Sooihill, 
Hodous, mais quoi dire des vues 7-12 de TEA? Elles semblent rappeller les 
'two ideas' du Dictionary qui correspondent aux vues 61 et 62 

Pour un traitement beacoup plus profond et com pi ex e des '62 vues'. voir 
Digha I, 39 et suiv; Suttapitaka Dighanikaya I, fasc. 1, texte et traduction 
(bases sur la recension cambodgienne du Tripitaka) par I. Bloch, J. Filliozat et 
L. Renou (Paris 1989), p.33 et suiv; pour des traductions en anglais, voir a) 
T.W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha 1 (PTS 1899. repr. 1977), p52 et 
suiv.; b) Bhikkhu Bodhi, The Discourse of the Mi-Embracing Net of Views, 
The Brahma Jala Sutta and its Commentaries, (Kandy 1978), p.132 et suiv. c) M. 
Walshe, Thus Have I Heard, The Long Discourses of the Buddha (London 
1987), p.87 et suiv. 
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deux vues. Vous devez apprendre serieusement cela. 

Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient 
heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en pratique. 

3. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: S H y a deux sortes de dons: le 
don de la verite (dharma) 6 et le don materiel. II faut admettre 
que le don du Dharma est le meilleur des dons. Cest pourquoi, 
o bhiksu, on doit toujours faire des efforts en ce qui concerne le 
don de la verite. Vous devez apprendre serieusement cela. - 
Ayant entendu ees paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient 
heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en pratique. 

4. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait au bhiksu: 7 H y a deux sortes de richesses: 
la nchcsse de la verite (dharma) et la richesse materielle. La 
meilleure c'est la richesse de la verite. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! 
il faut faire des efforts en ce qui concerne votre richesse de la 
verite et non pas en ce qui concerne votre richesse materielle. 
Vous devez apprendre serieusement cela. - Ayant entendu ces 
paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 






5 Cf Anguttara I, 91: dve 'm&ni bhikkkave dandni; katamano dve? 
amisa-danah ca dhamma-danah ca . . ■ tr. Woodward. Gradual Sayings I, p.81; 
Nyanatiloka. Angereihie Sammlmg I. p.89; Kausalyayan, Amgmar-Nikay I, ^94. 

6 C-a^ le dharma dans le sens du Dhp 354, 

7 Cf. Anguttara I 92: dve 'me bhoga . . ■ Woodward, ibid.; Nyanatiloka. 
ibid.; Kausalyayan, ibid. Dans les textes bouddhiques chinois, ndeogramme 
pour bhoga rend normalemeni karman ou vipaka, mais il veui dire aussi 
'richesse' ce qui s'accord avec le pali bhoga. 
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respectueusement en pratique, 

5. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . „ il disait aux bhiksu: e Il y a deux sortes de faveurs 
(ou bontes): celle de la verite et la faveur materielle. La faveur 
de la verite est la plus grande. Cest pourquoi, 6 bhiksu!, il faut 
rendre la faveur de la verite. Vous devez apprendre 
serieusement cela. — Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les 
bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient respectuesement en 
pratique. ' 

6. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: 9 Un borne a souvent ces deux 
comportements: soit il persiste a faire ce dont il est incapable, 
soit il s'ennuie et abandonne ce qu'i! peut realiser. Un sage a 
aussi deux comportements: i! n'entreprend jamais des choses 
irrealisables, il n'abandonne jamais un pro jet en cours de 
realisation. C'est pourquoi, 6 bhiksu! il faut avoir les 
comportements du sage et non pas ceux du borne. Vous devez 
apprendre serieusement cela. — Ayant entendu ces paroles du 
Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique. - 

7. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 



8 Cf, Anguttara, ibid:, dve 'me . . . anuggaha 
Nyanatiloka, ibidj, Kausalyayan, p.95. 

9 Cf Anguttara 1, 84: dve 'me bhikkhave bala . 
Nyanatiloka, p,84; Kausalyayan. p.85 et suiv. 



Woodward, ibid,; 



Woodward, pp.76-7; 
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Sravasti . il disait aux bhiksu: ">ll y a deux methodes 
pranques: | une consiste 4 ^.^ a ^.^ fondemem 

pour dcvelopper la connaissance et la sagesse; I'autre consiste a 
se debarrasser [de toute notion, de toute pensee] pour se 
concentrer SU r la veneration du Tathagata. Vous devez 
apprendre seneusement cela. - Ayant entendu ces paroles du 
Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique. 

8. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
bravasti . ., ,| disait aux bhiksu: II y a deux methodes 
pratiques: I une consiste a mediter pour developper la force 
mentale; I'autre consiste a se concentrer sur la veneration du 
Joyau de la Doctrine {dharmaratna), du stupa du Tathagata 
Ipour avoir une confiance] sans crainte. Vous devez apprendre 
seneusement cela. - Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les 
bh.ksu etaient heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en 
pratique. 

9. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti . ., ,| disait aux bhiksu: II y a deux methodes 
prauques: la meditation et la concentration sur la veneration du 
temple du Bouddha. Le temple du Bouddha est le temple de la 
*onte, de la compassion pour tous les etres vivants sans 
disinction. Vous devez apprendre seneusement cela - Ayant 
entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les bhiksus etaient heureux et 
les mettaient respectueusement en pratique. 



10 Cf. Angut.ara. he. dt, p.94 et suiv; dve me bhikkhave dhamma 
sanunho ca vipassana ca. Woodward, p.82; Nyanatiioka. p. W . Kausaiyayan. p.97. 
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10. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravastl . . ., il disait aux bhiksu: II y a deux moyens d'avoir la 
vue juste: soit ecouter renseignement, soit mediter. Vous devez 
apprendre seneusement cela. — Ayant entendu ces paroles du 
Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique.' 



Partie 16 
L'extinction du feu 

1. 'Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
Sravasti, dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapindada, le 
venerable Nanda 11 , en se promenant dans le pare calme [nomme] 
'Eclat de l'elephant' de la citadelle de Sravasti, pensait: II est 
vraiement tres difficile pour un homme de rencontrer le 
Tathagata en ce monde. II faut des centaines de milliers 



11 Quant a 1'histoire de Nanda, le notes au bas de la page dans l'edition du 
Taisho se reporteni aux Theragitha, w.279-82, et les mimes stances sont 
signalees par G.P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names H, p.17 dans 
son article sur 1 Nandaka (v.l. Nanda) Thera. — A householder of Savaithi. 
Having entered the Order after hearing a sermon of the Buddha, he developed 
insight and soon attained arahantship . . . The Tkeragatha contains several 
verses uttered by him to a woman to whom he was once married. She met 
him begging alms in Savatthi and smiled to him with sinful heart . . .*. 

Pour une traduction anglaise de ces stances ainsi que des notes 
philologiques. voir K.R. Norman. The Elders Verses \ (London 1969), pp33 
175-6; 'A curse upon bodies, evil-smelling, on Mara's side, oozing . . .'. Pour 
une traduction en hindi, malheureusement peu connue, voir Bh Dharmaratna, 
Thera Gatha (Sarnath, Banaras 1955). pp,95-5. 
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d'arinees pour voir son apparition. Cest rarissime. Cest comme 
eclosion de la flew de Itow. II est aussi tres dTfficl 
de voir une personne qui n 'a plus aucun attachement, aucun 
desir, aucune passion, qui a atteim le Nirvana. 

En ce moment le devaputra Mara (Kamadeva), ayant percu 
la pensee du venerable Nanda, s'envola vers Sundarl" une 



12 Sur la rarete de la vision dun Bouddha, e n comparison avec la rarete 
des . n.«„ tudunbora. cf. a) Theraga.ha-attakatha II. 45 (Ml* Pm 

»TZ y \L m ^ E WaldSChmidt - ^ "«*^«"^« Dt (Berlin 
' " ' 6 (P356, " A ciumi un P-^We du Divyavadana), 40J4, 42.10- c ) ib 
ft» C^pari^r* „ {BerlJn 195?) M ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

Ml. du Catusparisat comportant la comparison de Vudutnbara-puspa est 
C «e e dan, LAbhidharmakoia (ed. U. Wogihara), p.103. 22; d) pour des detail 
sur Udumbara-puspa, voir Thich HuyS„-Vi. L'Esseniiel du 
BouddHtsme (traductions vietnamienne et franchise du Sutrasamuccaya T 1635 
(P.49 et suiv). JoinvUle-le-Pom 1986, pp.239-40. et Bhikkhu Pasadika 
N« S ar } una S Sttrosawcaya: A Critical Edition of the mDo kun las btus pa' 
(Copenhagen 1989), pp,l-3. ^ 

B Cf. Mala^kera. op. c i,. p , 217 , sur Sundarl-Nanda, la flft de Suddhodana 
et Mahapajapati „ |, SO eur de Nanda Thera (le demi-frere du Bouddha) qui 
-vant davoir atteim I'etat de arahant en temps vou ,u, falil ^^ de ^ 
propre beauie'. 

M h tradition de 1'EA sembie etre le resultat de q u elque desordre dans les 

-«end„ de Nandaka. du demi-frere du Bouddha. peut-etre de 

lanapadaka a ySnf , a femme du dernje ,, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

Car, a la ft, de cette partie de IEA. Le Bouddha declare que Nanda est le 
premter parmi ses disciples en ce qui concerne le maitrise de soi. ce qui 
s accord avec lAhguttara I 25: indn ye s U - g uUad va r anatn , prononce „' 
Nanda le demi-frere. Daiileurs, Nandaka ou Nanda, auquel se rapportent les 
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femme du clan Sakya, tourna en ronde dans le ciel en chantant 
cette epigramme: 

AujourdTiui vous devez vous rejouir, 

" faire belle pour gouter les cinq jouissance des 

ol4 



Vous 
sens 



ictia , 
Car Nanda vient de quitter I'ordre religieux, 
II viendra s'amuser avec vous. 

Sundarl, une femme du clan Sakya, se rejouit a cette 
nouvelle, Elle s'empressa de porter de beaux vetements, de se 
maquiller radieusement, de decorer luxueusement toutes les 
pieces, de faire venir de bons musiciens. Elle essayait de recreer 
la bonne ambiance preferee de Nanda 

Le roi Prasenajk, en allant a la salle de conference pour une 
reunion, entendit dire que le venerable Nanda eut quitte Tordre 
religieux pour reprendre ses vetements et sa carriere civils, et 
qu'il y avait un deva qui etait venu annoncer la nouvelle a 
Sundarl, [ex-]epouse [de Nandal Le roi fut tenement triste. II 
monta sur son elephant blanc pour aller voir le venerable Nanda 
au pare nomme 'Eclat de Telephant' entoure d'un fosse. II vint 
au devant du venerable Nanda, se prosterna a ses pieds, puis 



stances du Theragatha citees ci-dessus, est declare le premier parmi les 
exhortateurs des nonnes (Ahguttara, ibid.). En outre, dans le Saundara nanda 
dAsvaghosa Janapadakalyani est appellee SundarL 

14 C-a-d 'the five desires, arising from the objects of the five senses, things 
seen, heard, smell, tasted or touched' (Soolhill, Hodous, p!21). Voir aussi — 
avec des references — Nyanaliloka, Buddhist Dictionary, p. 74 (s.v. 
kama, kama-guna). 
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s'assit a ses cotes. Le venerable Nanda lui demands Pourquoi 
Sa Majeste est-elle venue ici avec une mine aussi triste? A-t-elle 
besoin de moi? 

— Le roi Prasenajit repondit: En allant a la salle de 
conference pour une reunion, j'ai entendu dire que vous avez 
quitte l'ordre religieux pour retourner a la vie mondaine. Cest 
pourquoi je suis venu ici pour voir si c'est vrai. 

— Nanda dit en sou riant: Pourquoi Sa Majeste crolt-il a la 
rumeur? Sa Majeste n'a-t-elle pas entendu le Tathagata parler de 
moi? II a dit que j'ai elimine toutes les passions, que je n'ai plus 
de renaissances, que j'ai mis fin a la conduite de brahma, que 
j'ai fait ce qu'il y avait a faire, que je ne retourne plus jamais en 
embryon. II a dit que je connais la Verite [supreme], que je suis 
devenu arhat, que mon esprit est libere totalement. 

— Le roi repondit: Je n'ai pas entendu le Tathagata dire 
que le bhiksu Nanda n'a plus de renaissances, est devenu arhat, a 
son esprit libere totalement. Au contraire j'ai entendu qu'un 
deva est venu prevenir Sundari, la femme du clan Sakya, de 
votre retour. C'est pourquoi Sundari, [votre ex-Jepouse, a fait 
decorer les salles, jouer de la musique, elle s'est habillee de 
beaux vetements pour vous accueillir. C'est parce que j'ai 
entendu cela que je suis venu ici toute de suite. 

— Le venerable Nanda dit: Sa Majeste n'a pas vu de ses 
propres yeux, n'est pas sure de ce qu'on dit, pourquoi a-t-elle 
prononce ces paroles? Les ascetes et les brahmanes aiment tous 
le bonheur, la joie du detachement, la joie des voeux accomplis, 
la joie de Nirvana; n'ont-ils pas constate le danger de la four- 
naise du desir sexuel. II serai t illogique [qu'ils puissent affirmer 
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autre chose]! L'objet du desir sexuel n'est q'un squelette cache, 
qu'un amas de chair, qu'une lame de couteau recouverte de miel. 
Pourquoi desire-t-on un petit interet qui apportera un tres grand 
malheur? C'est comme une branche cassee par ses fruits 
abondants; c'est comme un emprunt qu'on doit rembourser 
bientot; c'est comme une foret d'epees, un poison, des fleurs et 
des fruits toxiques. Voila ce qui est le desir sexueL Celui qui a 
encore la passion sexuelle, qui ne considere pas le desir sexuel 
comme une fournaise ou comme un fruit toxique, ne pourra 
jamais traverser ni le courant des passions, ni le courant des 
prejuges (lit. 'vues'), ni le courant de rignorance. Et celui qui ne 
traverse pas encore le courant des passions, le courant des 
prejuges et le courant de 1'ignorance, ne pourra jamais acceder 
au Nirvana proprement dit. Sa Majeste doit savoir que les 
ascetes et les brahmanes ont compris et recherchent la joie du 
detachement, la joie des voeux accomplis, la joie du Nirvana. lis 
ont compris que le desir sexuel est comme une fournaise, et que 
son objet n'est qu'un squelette cache, qu'un amas de chair, 
qu'une lame de couteau recouverte de miel, qu'une branche 
cassee par ses fruits abondants. qu'un emprunt qu'on doit 
rembourser bientot, qu'une epee, qu'un poison. lis ont constate 
cela clairement, Us ont compris a fond le danger, le feu du desir 
sexuel est eteint, Us ont traverse le courant des passions, le 
courant des prejuges, le courant de 1'ignorance. Tout cela est 
certain. Et apres ils arriveront au Nirvana proprement dit. 
Pourquoi Sa Majeste a-t-elle prononce ces paroles? O Sa 
Majeste! sachez que je suis devenu arhat, que je n'ai plus de 
renaissances, que j'ai mis fin a la conduite de brahma, que j'ai 
fait ce qu'il y avait a faire, que je ne retournera plus jamais en 
embryon, que mon esprit est completement libere. 

Ayant entendu cela, le roi Prasenajit se rejouit, le coeur 
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plein de borne, il dit au venerable Nanda: Je n'ai plus de doute. 
Tout est clair. Je sais maintenant que vous etes devenu arhat 
Je dois mexcuser pour retourner a mes nombreuses occupations 
pour mon pays. 



— Nanda dit: 
du pays. 



II faut trouver du temps pour vous occuper 



Le roi Prasenajit se leva, se prosterna aux pieds de Nanda 
et quma le lieu. Un instant apres le depart du roi, Mara fit son 
apparition dans le ciel et s'adressa a Nanda par ce poeme: 

Le visage de votre adorable epouse est comme la June, 

De For, de I'argent, un corps couvert de diamants; 

Sa beaute est vraiment inoubliable. 

U y a toujours les cinq puissances des sens a gouter 14 ; 

Le chant, la batterie, la danse 

Et sa voix douce et harmonieuse 

Out le pouvoir de chasser la tristesse et les soucis 

Et d'apporter la joie dans cette foreL 

Le venerable Nanda, sachant que Mara voulait le perturber 
repondit: 

Jadis je pensais ainsi: 

Le plaisir sexuel n'etait jamais suffisant, 

J'etais ligote par mes passions, 

J'ignorais la vieillesse, la maladie, la mort 

Aujourd'hui j"ai traverse I'ocean des passions, 

Je suis pur et immunise, 

Je sais que ITionneur est aussi souffrance, 

Que seul le Dharma est la joie eternelle; ' 
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Je ne suis plus touche par l'amour humain 
Ni par le desir sexuel, la colere, I'lgnorance, 
Je ne pratique plus les habitudes mondaines; 
Le borne doit savoir cela. 

Mara, apres avoir entendu ces mots, fut decu et disparut. 

Quand les bhiksu rapporterent cette histoire au 
Bienheureux, celui-ci leur dit: Pour la maitrise des sens le 
bhiksu Nanda est le meilleur des bhiksu; le bhiksu Nanda est 
libre de Tamour, de la haine et de 1'erreur. Cest pourquoi il est 
devenu arhat. Parmi mes disciples le bhiksu Nanda est le 
meilleur dans la maitrise des sens. — Ayant entendu ces paroles 
du Bouddha, les bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient 
respectueusement en pratique. 

2. Ainsi ai-je entendu. Une fois quand le Bouddha residait a 
SravastI, dans le bois de Jeta, au pare d'Anathapindada, il disait 
au bhiksu: 1S I1 y a deux conditions de Nirvana Quelles sont ces 
deux? La condition de Nirvana avec la base toujours restante et 
celle sans base. De quelle sorte est la condition de Nirvana qui 
a la base toujours restante? Ici le bhiksu a detruit les cinq 
en t raves qui appartiennent a ce bas monde 16 , s'approcha du 



15 Cf. Hivuttaka, p.38 (Nibbanadhatusuita); F.L. Woodward, The Minor 
Anthologies of the Pali Canon 11: hivuttaka: As It Was Said (London 1935, 
1985), p,143; J.D. Ireland (tr.). Itivuitaka. The Buddha's Sayings. (Kandy 1991), 
pp.31-2; Bh. Dharmaraksit, hivuttaka, Hindi Anuvad (Sarnath, Banaras 1955), 
p.2Z 

16 C-a^d, les 5 orambhagiya, avarabhagiya, une epithete des 5 premiers sam- 
yojana (PTS Dictionary, 170): sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha, silabbatapardmasa. 
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Nirvana final (parinirvana) et ne retournera plus en ce monde 
[apres sa mort]. Cest ce qui s'appelle la condition de Nirvana 
avec la base tou jours restante. Et de quelle sorte est la 
condition de Nirvana sans base? Cest comme cect: Un bhiksu 
a vaincu tes mauvaises influences (impuretes, asrava) une fois 
pour toutes; [il a realise] la delivrance mentale (cetovimukti) et 
la delivrance par la sagesse (prajhavimukti). 11 a lui-meme 
personellement atteint la maitrise parfaite: detruite est la 
naissance et la mort, mise a sa fin est la conduite de brahma; il 
n'y aura plus d'etre — ceci il sait vraiment, Cest ce qui 
s'appelle la condition de Nirvana sans base. Done, 6 bhiksu, 
vous devez employer les moyens salvifiques pour arriver a la 
condition de Nirvana sans base. Cest ainsi, 6 bhiksu, qu'il faut 
vous appliquer. - Ayant entendu ces paroles du Bouddha, les 
bhiksu etaient heureux et les mettaient respectueusement en 
pratique.' 

Traduit en francais par Minh-Thien Tran-Huu-Danh 



kamacchanda. vydpada. Tout ce passage de I'EA semble etre en contradiction 
avec la tradition bouddhique prevalante. Selon le parallele pili. le moine qui a 
realise le saupadisesanibbana est un arahant qui a detruil toutes les 10 
entraves; selon I'EA. d'autre part, 'Nirvana avec la base toujours restante' 
appartient a 1'anagamin, qui retournera jamais. Cf. Abhidharmakosa (ed. 
Pradhan) 358, 15-16 (VL36) et L de La Vallee Poussin, U Abhidharmakosa de 
Vasubandhu IV (chapitre VI). p.210: 'Le Sutra dit quon devient Anagamin par 
I'abandon des cinq liens nommes avarabkagiya . . .', Voir aussi E. Lamotte, 
Traite V. p P 5216-17. 

Notes par les redacteurs adjoints 
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NEWS AND NOTES 



Exhibitions 



1. As part of last year's Japan Festival in the U.K., in association 
with the Agency for Cultural Affairs (Japan) and the Japan 

Foundation, the British Museum organised a rare display of 
sculpture from the Kamakura period (1185-1333). The wooden 
artefacts concerned feature among the greatest of mediaeval art 
of Japan and reflect the spiritual dimension to the world of the 
triumphant samurai regency. During that era there was a 
magnificent revival in the arts and religion which saw the 
emergence of the two schools which have dominated the 
religious scene ever since: Jodo and Zen. Magnificent figures 
of temple guardians were interspersed with Buddhist deities and 
depictions of Zen masters in this exhibition (18 Sept - 24 Nov 
1991) which has been recorded in a volume by Victor Harris and 
Ken Matsushima, Kamakura, The Renaissance of Japanese 
Sculpture. (Robert E. Morrell's timely survey of this period, 
Early Kamakura Buddhism, will be reviewed in BSR). 

2. Designed to run concurrently with the Kamakura display, the 
British Library put on show relevant papers from its rich 

holdings of Japanese materials to illustrate the pioneer work of 
'Engelbert Kaempfer: the first interpreter of Japan' (11 Oct 1991 - 
1 Mar 1992). This seventeenth century German traveller and 
physician spent two years in Nagasaki and smuggled out his 
manuscript acquisitions, which were subsequently inherited by 
Sir Hans Sloane who was instrumental in founding the British 
Museum. 
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3. The Max Miiller Bhavan, New Delhi, presented an exhibition 
(between 3-14 Feb 1992) of publications on the theme 

'Studying India. Indology and South Asian Studies in Germany*. 
The most significant literary achievements were Bohtlingk and 
Roth's Sanskrit Wdrterbuch and the Sacred Books of the East 
which were displayed by the publishers, Motilal Banarsidass 
(who have, incidentally, recently reproduced the original 30 
volumes of the Bibliotheca Buddhica). 

4. Under the patronage of HJi the Dalai Lama and organised 
by the Asian Art Museum, San Francisco, and Tibet House, 

New York, the Royal Academy of Arts is showing a 
magnificent collection of thangkas and artefacts to illustrate 
'Wisdom and Compassion: The Sacred Art of Tibet', held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly (London), from 18 Sept to 13 Dec 
1992. This monumental exhibition of Tibetan art dating from 
the ninth century to the present day contains 160 rare examples 
of paintings, sculptures and tapestries which have been 
assembled from collections in North America, Europe and the 
Russian Commonwealth of Independent States. A large 
proportion of the works on loan are from the outstanding 
collection at the Hermitage, St Petersburg. Undoubtedly the 
highlight of the exhibition is the creation of multi-coloured sand 
mandalas of the Kalacakra and of Avalokitesvara by 
monk-artists. 

The curators of the exhibition, Robert A.F. Thurman 
(Columbia University, New York) and Marylin Rhie (Smith 
College, Mass.) have written the catalogue as well as 
contributing the first two of a series of lunchtime lectures in 
conjunction with the exhibition. Other speakers include Sogyal 
Rinpoche, Zara Fleming and Stephen Batchelor. Evening 
discussions on contemporary issues affecting Tibet (co-hosted by 
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the Tibet Support Group, UK, and the Royal Academy) will be 
held in October and November, whilst students of Sogyal 
Rinpoche will conduct evening sessions on the fundamentals of 
the Vajrayana. There will also be a series of films depicting 
different aspects of Tibetan culture as well as (single) 
performances of Tibetan singing bowls and the Performing Arts 
of Mongolia — Dance and Music 

Conferences 

1. A symposium on The Language of Sanskrit Buddhist Texts' 
was held at the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 

Sarnath, between 1-5 Oct 1991. We have no details beyond the 
fact that the following participants were scheduled to present 
papers: K. Bhattacharya (Paris), S. Dietz (Berlin), K.C. Lang 
(Virginia), L. Mali (Tartu), A. Mette (Miinster), E. Steinkellner 
(Vienna), P.C. Verhagen (Leiden) and A. Wayman (Columbia, 
N.Y.). 

2. The Indian Gandhi National Centre for the Arts and 
Architectural Survey of India organised a seminar on The 

Cave Art of India and China' at the National Museum, New 
Delhi, between 25-27 Nov 1991. Indian scholars spoke on 
subjects that included the art of Ajanta and Mathura and the 
grottoes at Tun-huang. 

3. In collaboration with learned societies in Sweden and Japan, 
the Institute of Asian Studies, Madras, sponsored an 

international seminar from 25 to 31 May 1992 to discuss all 
aspects of Tamil Buddhism. This field of study has been 
somewhat neglected and only a few full-length works have 
appeared, e.g. DC Ahir, Buddhism in South India (Delhi 1992), 
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Shu Hikosaka, Buddhism in Tamilnadu (Madras 1989), S.N. 
Kandaswamy, Buddhism as Expounded in Mani- 
mekalai (Annamalainagar 1978) and P. Pandian (tr.), Cattanar's 
Manimekalai (Madras 1989). 

4. A symposium at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, between 3-5 
July 1992 discussed 'Buddhism and Modern Western 

Thought'. Organised by Dr John Crook (Dept. of Psychology, 
Bristol University), the majority of participants came from 
Cambridge, but a promised report of the proceedings has not 
been forthcoming. 

5. International Association for Tibetan Studies, 6th 
International Conference held at Fagernes, Norway, 21-28 

August 1992. - There could scarcely have been a' more 
appropriate setting for a Tibetologieal conference. Some 200 
participants assembled at a hotel next to a lake in one of the 
most beautiful holiday regions of Norway. Such a large 
conference, convened with unfailing efficiency, good humour 
and charm by Prof. Per Kvaerne, hosted and supported 
financially by the Instituttet for Sammenlignende 
Kulturforskning (Institute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture), OIso, brought together many of the leading specialists 
from East and West, including Tibetan delegates from inside and 
outside Tibet. Because so many papers were scheduled there 
were both plenary and parallel sessions. Parallel sessions were 
offered in Philosophy, Religion, Medicine and Astrology, 
Archaeology and Art, History, Literature, Social Studies, Art and 
Artefacts, Anthropology, Ancient Tibet, Linguistics, Ecology and 
Geography, as well as workshops on Pilgrimage and Sacred 
Geography, and the Tibetan Canon. Most papers were in 
English, although some were in French, German and Tibetan, 
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and all should soon be published by the above-mentioned 
Instituttet (Drammensveien 78, N-0271 Oslo). Parallel sessions 
were inevitable, although if one can be a little critical there was 
a certain frustration, given the many excellent papers, in having 
to choose for example between a paper in philosophy and one 
in religion. Because the conference lasted for a full week, 
however, it was particularly relaxed, and the various cultural 
events — a reception by the mayor and local community, folk 
music and dancing, a guided tour of the local Folk Museum, an 
opportunity to attend the evening service in a wonderful old 
wooden church and, for the hardy, a strenuous walk up a 
mountain — were very much appreciated and really did serve to 
introduce a stunning area of Norway where perhaps there really 
are trolls under every bridge and now, maybe, dakinis behind 
every tree! The next conference of the Association will be in 
1995 in Graz, Austria, at the invitation of Prof. Ernst Steinkellner. 

(Paul Williams) 

6. The 7th Shin Conference Europe was held at the European 
branch of the Bukkyo Dendo Kyokai in Dusseldorf between 

2-5 Sept 1992. The proceedings were presided over by the 
Patron of the European Shin Buddhist communities, Kosho 
Ohtani, the Zenmonshu at the Hompa Hongwanji, Tokyo. 
Although the main theme was 'European Shin Buddhism or Shin 
Buddhism in Europe?', other topics for discussion included 
'Relations with other Buddhist denominations', 'Propagation of 
Shin Buddhism in Europe' and 'Translation of Shin texts into 
European languages'. 

7. 'Unity in Diversity — Buddhism in Europe* was the theme of 
the 4th Congress of the European Buddhist Union which 

convened at the Werner-Seelenbinder-Halle, Berlin (between 
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24-27 Sept 1992) under the auspices of the Deutsche 
Budd.st.sche Union, The main speakers and their topics 
comprised: Sogyal Rinpoche, 'Spirituality in Everyday Life' 
Rev Daishin Morgan, 'Death and Impermanence from a 
Buddhist Perspective', Ven. Dr Rewata Dhamma, 'Buddhism and 
Human Rights', Shamar Rinpoche, 'Discovering the True Nature 
of the Mind, independent of spiritual tradition and nationality' 
Sangharakshita, 'The Integration of Buddhism into Western 
Society', Roshi Gesshin Prabhasa Dharma, 'Ultimate Reality and 
Being Human', Thich Nhat Hanh, 'Peace in Every Step' and 
Ayya Khema, The Heart of Buddhist Meditation'. Sylvia 
Wetzel chaired a podium discussion on 'Buddhism in the West' 
whilst an open forum was held on the theme 'Emptiness and 
Compassion - the common foundation of the different Buddhist 
traditions'. Information and literature stalls were in evidence 
together with an exhibition on Buddhist art of Europe. The 
AGM of the EBU concluded the proceedings. 

8. The annual convention of the American Academy of 
Religion, Buddhism Section, is scheduled for 21-25 Nov 
under the following headings: 'Mahayana Philosophies of 
Language', 'The Lotus Sutra as a Vehicle of Teaching 
Buddhism', 'A Discussion of Bernard Faure's The Rhetoric of 
Immediacy, 'Theravada Buddhism and the Idea of 'Tradition"- 
Books, Relics, Images' and 'Topics in Buddhist Studies' 
Concurrently, papers will be presented at separate meetings of 
the Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Himalayan and Tibetan Religions 
Groups. 
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Obituaries 

fl N. Popp e (8 August 1897 - October? 1991) 

The outstanding Mongolian scholar of this century, Nicholas 
Poppe, was born in Chefoo (now Yentai) in Shantung province, 
China. His father was Secretary at the Russian Consulate, but 
the family returned to St Petersburg immediately after the 
Boxer rebellion. The son enrolled at the capital's university in 
1916 to study medicine but the following year transferred to the 
Department of Oriental Languages and graduated in 1922. His 
professors included Barthold, Oldenburg, Stcherbatsky and 
Vladimirtsov but, for political reasons, he was unable to gain his 
doctorate until 1933. 

After fulfilling various teaching positions he became first 
Lecturer in then Professor of Mongolian at the Institute of 
Oriental Languages and simultaneously a professor at Leningrad 
University in 1925. Following Vladmirtsov's death in 1931 he 
was appointed Director of the Mongolian section of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies which had been reorganised and restaffed 
after the political purge two years earlier. He remained in this 
position until the German invasion in June 1941. In the interim 
he had undertaken fieldwork in Mongolia between 1926-29 and 
stayed amongst the Buryats during the years 1928-32, 1936 and 
1940-1. Fortunately, he and his family were spending their 
summer vacation in the Caucasus and, realising that Leningrad 
would be surrounded and besieged, he successfully applied for a 
teaching assignment in Elista, the capital of the Kalmyk ASSR. 
A year later he moved to the Caucasian city of Mikoyanshahar 
which was captured by the Germans in August 1942. This event 
enabled him, already disillusioned with the Soviet regime's 
treatment of its Buddhist subjects, to travel to Germany and 
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begin a new life in the West. 

He worked at Berlin University until the end of the War. 
The British Socialist government having vetoed his acceptance 
by Cambridge, the University of Washington, Seattle, invited 
him in 1949 to occupy the equivalent Chair of Mongolian 
Philology and Uralo-Altaic Linguistics which he had filled at 
Leningrad. He retired in 1968 but continued his scholarly 
activities from his home in Seattle until his death. (His first 
wife died from multiple sclerosis in 1949 and his second wife 
also predeceased him, in 1979, a year after his elder son, 
Valerian, succumbed to cancer.) 

Poppe proved a prolific writer in the field of Mongolian 
studies. For the Literaturnaya Enciklopediya (Moscow) he 
contributed the entries on Buryat (1927/9), Kalmyk (1931) 
Manchurian (1932), Mongolian and Oyrat (1934) literature; plus 
other works on Buryat-Mongolian literature ('Bulletin of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies', Leningrad 1935), a survey of 
current Mongolian studies (ZDMG 100, 1950), the romanised text 
and translation of 'A Fragment of the Bodhicaryavatara from 
Olon Siime' (Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 17, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1954), 'Polozhenie buddiiskoi tserkvi v SSSR' [= The 
Destruction of Buddhism in the USSR'] (Vestnik Instituta po 
nucheniyu istorii i kultury SSR 12, Munich 1954; English 
translation in Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR 7, 1956), 'Introduction to Mongolian Comparative Studies' 
{Memoir es de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne 110, Helsinki 1955), on 
Kalmyk research (WZKM 52, 1955), 'Mongolovedenie v SSR' 
(which included a description of the purges of Russian 
Orientalist scholars in the 1930s and the consequent suspension 
of Buddhist, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongolian studies Vestnik 
op. cit., 14, 1955), 'Religion' etc. (Mongolian People's' Republic 
(Outer Mongolia). Subcontractor's Monograph. Human 
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Relations Area File 3 'Buryat Mongolia*, New Haven and 
University of Washington 1956), 'On Some Mongolian 
Manuscript Fragments in the Library of the India Office' 
(Central Asian Journal V, The Hague, 1959-60), Catalogue of 
the M anchu-M ongol Section of the Toyo Bunko (with L. 
Hurvitz and H. Okada, Tokyo and Seattle 1964), transcribed, 
romanised and translated the Mongolian recension of the 
Lalitavistara, The Twelve Deeds of Buddha (Wiesbaden 1967), 
ditto the Diamond Sutra, Three Mongolian Versions of the 
Vajracchedika Prajhaparamita (ibid., 1971), 'An Oryat 
Vajracchedika Fragment from Turfan' (CAJ VII, 1962), The 
Mongolian Versions of the Vessantarajataka' (Studia 
Orientalia XXX, Helsinki 1964) and 'Zwei mongolische 
Ubersetzungen des Kutagara Sutra' (Serta Tibeto-Mongolica. 
Festschrift fiir W. Heissig, ed. R. Kaschewsky, K, Sagaster, M. 
Weiers, Wiesbaden 1973). From 1975 he co-edited the 
Ural-Altaischer Jahrbucher (Wiesbaden). 

On the occasion of his 60th birthday, a Festschrift was pre- 
sented to Poppe under the title Studia Altaica (Wiesbaden 1957); 
CAJ XXI (1977) was similarly dedicated to him and included 
U.Sh. Baitchura "Nicholas N. Poppe as the greatest Russian phi- 
lologist-orientalist of our time', whilst W. Heissig and K. 
Sagaster edited Gedanke und Wirkung (Wiesbaden 1989) as a 
90th birthday felicitation volume. [See also Arista M. Cirtautas, 
Nicholas Poppe. a bibliography of publications from 1924-77 
(Seattle 1977) and Poppe's autobiography, Reminiscences (ed. 
H.G. Schwarz, Western Washington University, Bellingharn 1983)1 



P. V. Bapat (12 June 1894 - 4 November 1991) 

The doyen of Buddhist studies in India, Purushottam Vishvanath 
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Bapat, died in Pune where he headed the University's Depart- 
ment of Pah. Born in Sangti (southern Maharashtra), he enrol- 
ed at Fergusson College, Pune, in 1912 at the same time that 
Dharmanand Kosambi was appointed to the Chair of Pali 
Bapat was among a handful who offered Pali as a principal 
subject at postgraduate level and he obtained an M.A. from 
Bombay University in 1919. He returned to his alma mater to 
teach Pah but, in 1929, he was invited by Harvard to prepare an 
English translation of the Visuddhimagga (which still awaits 
publication!), the text of which was romanised by RC Warren 
and Kosambi and appeared in the Harvard Oriental Series, 1950 
(repr. Delhi 1989). Bapat mastered Tibetan and Chinese at Har- 
vard, gained his doctorate in 1932 and returned to Fergusson 
College. Between 1945-48 he was engaged in research at 
Visvabharat! University, Santiniketan, and in 1953, on behalf of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, went on a study tour 
to survey the state of Buddhism in South-East Asia Having 
retired from his alma mater in 1954, three years later he was 
■ nvued by the University of Delhi to organise the first 
Department of Buddhist Studies in India, a move which was 
timed to coincide with Buddha Jayanti Year. Under his aegis, 
Tibetan and Chinese studies were upgraded to doctoral degree 
standards. He retired in 1960 to resume private academic work 
but in view of his international prestige and contributions of 
repute he was, in 1974, honoured with the presidency of the 
27th session of the All-India Oriental Conference at Kurukshetra 
University. 

Apart fromwriting well over 100 articles, Bapat edited the 

n04nTr h - io^ Sunanj P* ta < 1924 )- Dhammasahgini 
U940), Atthasa in. (1942), Pali Sahgaha (1968), Vimuktimarga 

^rXr h Sa ^ and V ""*»*™ » with Gunaprabha's 
vrm (mi); he translated the Arthapadasutra (Chinese ed of 
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Atthakavagga, 1950) and Shan-Chien-P'i-P'o-Sha (Chinese ed. of 
Samantapasadika, 1971); he wrote Vimuttimagga and 
Visuddhimagga, A Comparative Study (1971), and edited 2500 
Years of Buddhism (1956, 1987). See also his Felicitation 
Volume, Amala Prajha. Aspects of Buddhist Studies, ed. N.H. 
Samtani and HS. Prasad, Delhi 1989. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO BSR % 2 



1 - NOTES ON THE IJDANA. by JJ>. Ireland: 

p.143, 110: for Their origin' read The tradition of 
pJ44, Lift for 'complexion' read 'colour'. 
p.146, 1.16: for 'Mahadeva' read 'Madhava'. 



origin, 



2 — Review of Sanskrit-Worterhuch der huddhistischen Texte 
aus den Turfan-Fimden: 

p.210, 1.3: for 'between 1985 and 1989' read 'between 1955 . . .'. 

p.211, 1.6: for 'Miilasarvastivadin' read 'Mulasarvastivada'. 

p.212, 1.3: for DhpA' read 'Dhp-a*. 

p,212, n.4, LI: for V titer suchungen der. . .' read Vntersuchungen 

zur , . .'. 

p.213, 11.14-15: for 'Those, who do not believe this fact,' read 

Those, who do not perceive . . .', 

p.214, 1.24, at 'ribaldry' add new footnote 'Cf. Papancasuanl III, 

90 (Thai ed, 1920): andaharako 'ti adi dutthullavaeanam 'pC. 

p.215, 1.13: for 'Hybrid Buddhist' read 'Buddhist Hybrid'. 



3 — Obituaries: 



p.193: N.N. Poppe died 8 June 199L 



Guidelines for Contributors 

We welcome contributions to this journal, particularly in the 
field of early mainstream Buddhism and especially Buddhism In 
Central Asia except that, since they are adequately covered in 
other journals, Tibetan studies per se should be avoided, 

1. Since this Journal la produced by of f set-litho, which neces- 
sitates the retyping of contributions after submission (and edit- 
ing), it would be appreciated If contributions are typed double- 
spaced. For the same reaaon, proofs are not available for check- 
ing by contributors, but a copy of the final typescript can be 
supplied if specifically requested. 

2. Only titles of published books and technical terms need 
be Italicised (or underlined), with the exception of those words 
which have become part of the English language, e.g. Dharma, 
dharmaa, kemma/karma, Nirvana, autra/sutta. etc. 

3. Copyright will automatically be vested in this journal, unless 
a contributor stipulates otherwise. 

4. Items not accepted for publication will not be returned unless 
an SAE or international postal coupons are enclosed. 

5. Contributors of articles will be entitled to twenty-five 
offprints. 



PLEASE SEND ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BDITQRIA„ ADDRESS GIVEM ON 
THE INSIDE FRONT COVER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



J fre Sutra of Golden Light. Translated by R.E, Emmerick. 
Second revised edition, Pali Text Society, Oxford 1990. xvi, 116 
pp. £10.00. 

As the reputation of the Pali Text Society grew rapidly after its 
foundation in 1881, works which had not been orignally 
published by the Society, e.g. editions of the Vinaya-pitaka, the 
Jatakatthavannana and the Milindapaiiha, were entrusted to the 
Society for reprinting, and they consequently appeared under its 
imprint. In like manner, the Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
series, started by Max Muller in 1895, came under the Society's 
wing not long after. 

The existence of this series has enabled the PTS to publish 
works which, although not in Pali, are of great importance for 
the study of Buddhism. Following the precedent set by the first 
volume in the series — the Jatakamala — the Society has 
included in this series in recent years translations of a number 
of Sanskrit texts, including the Mahavastu and the 
Suvarnabhasottamasutra, an edition and translation of the 
Manicudavadana, and an English translation of Etienne 
Lamotte's French rendering of the Vimalakirtinirdesa. 

The translation of the Suvarnabhasottamasutra, an important 
Mahayana text, made by Prof. R.E. Emmerick and published 
under the title The Sutra of Golden Light, first appeared in 
1970. It proved popular with readers and, on going out of print, 
had to be reprinted in 1979. Emmerick informed the Society 
that the translation was capable of improvement and so, when it 
went out of print again, it was agreed to publish a second, 
revised edition. To reduce costs Emmerick himself arranged for 
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0) 1 T t0 SCanned eIec <™ically, so that the revision 
could be made on a word processor. The output from this 
appeared m camera-ready form, from which this new edition 
has been printed. 

whic^hfT d ^^f ' ^ EmmeHck eX P kinS the Cha ^ 
which have been made to the translation. It was originally 

made as a working tool to support his research * n J 

ragmentarv Khotanese version of the Suvarnabhasottamasutra, 

and the first edition contained an Appendix listing all the 

SinceThen pTIiT **? *" ^ identified at that "™ 
Since then P.O. Skja^ve has published an edition of all the 

known fragments, and the Appendix therefore contains only an 

improved translation of the introduction to the Khotanese 

under^ 1 " ^f ' he b Kh0tanese ****** g-es his reasons for 
undertaking the task. The Introduction is revised to take 
account of Skjaevo's discoveries. 

Besides the improvements to the translation, the 
Bibliography has been brought up to date, and the footnotes 
have been expanded to include more references to the original 
Sanskrit and also to the Tibetan and Khotanese versions where 
they shed hght on the meaning. There are also minor changes 
°n hlTs e Y he f thirtV laments on p.47 are now retained 
l! a t f ° rm ln the transIati °n. while their English 
names and thar probable botanical identifications appear In a 
long footnote (n.82). Pi ^ 

It is gratifying to note that the corrections and 
improvements inserted into this second edition have taken 
account o comments made in reviews of the first edition and 
also of information and suggestions contained in other recent 
publications. " 

K. R. Norman 



J \\e Story of Gotama Buddha (Jataka-nidana). Translated by 
N.A. Jayawickrama. Pali Text Society, Oxford 1990. xvi, 141 pp. 
£4.95 (pb). 

In 1880, the year before he founded the Pali Text Society, T.W. 
Rhys Davids published what was intended to be the first volume 
of a translation of the whole of Fausbell's edition of the 
Jatakatthavannana. The volume contained a long Introduction 
on the Birth-story genre, and the translation of the Nidanakatha 
and the first forty Jatakas. 

The Nidanakatha of the Jatakatthakatha serves as an 
introduction to the text of the Jatakas contained in that work. 
In spite of the fact that it is meant as a preface to the Jatakas, 
it bears all the characteristics of an independent work. Under 
the three divisions Dure, Avidure and Santike Nidana, it deals 
with the story of Gotama Buddha from his existence as 
Sumedha up to the acceptance of the monastery of Jetavana. 
The Dure Nidana ('Distant Epoch') consists of two parts: one, 
the Story of Sumedha and the other, the Assurances he received 
under twenty-four Buddhas. The discussion of the 
Pdramitas ('Perfections') occupies an important place in the 
narrative. The Avidure Nidana ('Intermediate Epoch') narrates 
the incidents from the Bodhisatta's departure from the Tusita 
heaven up to his attainment of Enlightenment. The Santike 
Nidana ('Recent Epoch') purports to give 'the numerous 
instances which make reference to his stay at various places', 
but stops short with the Buddha's visit to Savatthi where 
Anathapindika built for him the Jetavana monastery. 

Rhys Davids never continued his translation. The task of 
translating the Jataka was taken up by a team of scholars under 
the editorship of Prof. E.B. Cowell, and it was completed in six 
volumes between 1895 and 1907. In the preface (p.xi) to VoLI 
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Cowell stated, 'As [the Nidana-katha] has no direct connexion 
with the rest of the work, we have omitted it in our translation, 
which commences with the first Birth-story', 

In these circumstances, Mrs Rhys Davids revised and 
corrected the translation of the Nidnanakatha and published a 
second edition in 1928, after her husband's death, with the 
original Introduction but without the translation of the forty 
Jatakas. That work has long been out of print and, 
consequently, for a long period of time no English translation of 
the Nidanakatha has been available. The Council of the PTS 
decided that it was time to rectify this situation and they 
considered the possibility of reprinting Mrs Rhys Davids' revised 
version. While they were still assessing the changes needed to 
bring the translation up to date, the work was reprinted in India. 
They then heard of an edition in Sinhalese script accompanied 
by an English translation and Introduction which N.A. 
Jayawickrama had published in Sri Lanka in 1951. 

Prof. Jayawickrama very willingly gave permission for his 
translation to be reprinted. The present version contains a 
number of changes and additions to the translation and notes, all 
of which have either been made or approved by Jayawickrama. 
His original Introduction is included, and also the titles for 
different sections of the story which he had inserted. Numbers 
in square brackets refer to the pages of Fausbell's edtion; 
occasionally different readings are recorded in the footnotes. Dr 
Steven Collins has edited the work for publication and has 
provided a Preface. An index of names has been added, and the 
work now appears in the Society's paperback series. 

K. R. Norman 
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J Je Samadhi fif nirect Encounter with the Buddh a s of the 
present : An Annotated English translation of the Tibetan 
version of the Pratyutpanna-Buddha-Sammukhavasthita-Samadhi 
-Sutra. Translated by Paul Harrison. (Studia Philologica 
Buddhica Monographs Series V), The International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, Tokyo 1990. xxxviii, 346 pp. n.p. 

The Pratyutpannasutra (PraS) is quite a large Mahayana sutra 
now usually listed as part of the Mahasamnipata collection. 
Only a short fragment of the Sanskrit text remains (reproduced, 
edited and translated in an appendix to the present volume), but 
there exists a number of Chinese versions, and a Tibetan text 
which was edited and published by Harrison in the same 
Monograph Series (Vol.1) in 1978 and forms a basis for the 
present translation. Harrison has given us a felicitous and 
accurate translation, with copious references and further 
translations from the Chinese versions, where these differ 
significantly from the Tibetan. The whole study serves as a 
model for research into an early Mahayana sutra — and a useful 
present for those enthusiasts and devotees who still think we 
can talk of the sutra text, and/or its being the authentic word of 
the Buddha. The PraS is of particular importance not only 
because of its contents but also because a version was translated 
into Chinese by Lokaksema and is given a date in the Chinese 
catalogues of 24 November 179 C.E. This is exactly the same 
date as is given for Lokaksema's translation of the 
Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, and it is partly on the basis of 
this date for the Asta that Lokaksema's translation of that sutra 
has been taken to provide evidence for some of the earliest 
strata of Mahayana beliefs and practices. The PraS thus gains 
particular importance for whatever evidence it too can provide 
for early (or fairly early) Mahayana. After all, 179 CE. could 
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well have been during the lifetime of Nagarjuna himself. 

^ome of the incidental information provided by the PraS is 
astonishing. The central practice of the sutra - the samadhi 
which gives it its name - involves a meditation which is a type 
of buddhanusmni The meditator fixes his or her mind on a 
chosen Buddha - Amitayus is mentioned - and remains in this 
state for hours, days or even weeks. He or she should not give 
nse to the notion of -self for up to three months, or sleep or 
even sit down for that period. Eventually the meditator has 
visions and enters the presence of the Buddha, or sees him in a 
dream, without needing to develop extra-normal powers From 
the chosen Buddha teachings can be received, and the sutra 
exhorts the meditator to transmit these teachings to others 
Thus this sutra gives the clearest evidence yet that some of the 
teachings of the Mahayana arose out of meditative visions. It 
devotes space to criticising those who deny the sutra as not the 
authentic word of the Buddha and, on the model of other early 
Mahayana sutras, the PraS repeatedly stresses the importance of 
wnt.ng the sutra down, enshrining it and offering worship The 
important role of the development of writing in providing a 
basis for early Mahayana sutra cults has recently been stressed 
by Richard Gombrich (see his 'How the Mahayana Began* in T 
Skorupsk., ed„ The Buddhist Forum 1, London 1990, pp.21-30) 
ine PraS also gives some explanation of the role of mind in 
visionary experience, hinting from this at an extrapolation to a 
general ontology and providing one of the earliest sources for 
the famous cittamatram idam yad traidhatukam (p.42), although 
in general the PraS espouses an ontology of emptiness identical 
with that of the Prajiiaparamita sutras and akin to that of the 
Madhyamaka, and Harrison has argued that the sutra 
intentionally set out to relate the so-called 'philosophical' 
teachings of the Prajiiaparamita with those of Amitabha's 
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'devotional ism'. In addition we also find a verse which occurs 
elsewhere in the Lahkavatarasutra {saghdtakam v.10) making 
the point, if it needs to be made, that what now has certain 
identity as a text may well at one time have represented a 
floating amorphous quantity of textual material, with mutual 
borrowing and influence. It puts into question, for example, a 
claim like that of Chr. Lindtner (in his Nagarjuniana) that 
because Nagarjuna uses one or two verses which look rather 
like verses in the present text of the Lahkavatara, so Nagarjuna 
knew the Lahkavatarasutra. Among other fascinating material 
in the PraS is the claim that after the death of the Buddha this 
sutra will be hidden in 'a cave in the ground' (sa'i khung), to be 
rediscovered during the final 500 years of the Last Days (Jap., 
mappo), when 'the ruin of the True Dharma occurs' (p.98). Thus 
although the sutra offers evidence for the visionary origin of 
new doctrinal material, its account of its own appearance is that 
it is a re-appearance, rather as Nagarjuna is said to have 
rediscovered the Prajnaparamita in the palaces of the nagas at 
the bottom of the ocean. There is a difference, however. It is a 
traditional idea in Indo-Tibetan mythology that the nagas guard 
precious objects in the depth of the ocean. Thus it is 
understandable that the appearance of the Prajnaparamita should 
be given a mythological basis in the naga realms. I do not 
know that the same could be said for a hole (khung) in the 
ground, and the use of this motif may just be taken to indicate 
some sort of tradition of genuine discovery. Needless to say, as 
Harrison points out, here we have sutra precedents for the much 
later Tibetan tradition of hidden and rediscovered teachings 
(gter. ma), sometimes thought to be a Tibetan invention to 
justify the adoption of newly created doctrinal material 

The frequent mention of the Last Days in the sutra also 
provides additional evidence for a suggestion that the early fol- 
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that, far from declaring itself a sutra for the laity, the PraS 
shows an expected primacy of monastic Buddhism. Thus the 
sutra gives pride of place and most words when talking about 
the samadhi to those who are renunciates (p.79). Although it 
does devote chapters to the conduct of the laity, both male and 
female, they are given second place and it is made quite clear 
that the ideal is renunciation. Those suitable for the 
pratyutpannasamadhi should be celibate in body and mind 
(p.135). The laity who wish to practice this samadhi should, of 
course, be liberal in gifts — traditionally the main role of the 
laity vis-a-vis the monastic establishment — and they 'should 
delight in going forth, and have their mind set on going forth' 
(p.91), that is, eventually becoming members of the Sangha. 
Elsewhere the sutra says that those laity who follow this 
teaching will have thoughts 'always firmly set on leaving the 
household-life' (p.lll). In a story concerning a merchant's son 
who heard of this samadhi, he immediately became a monk 
(p.122; see also p.178). The sutra allows that laity can practise 
the pratyutpannasamadhi, which may be some move towards 
accepting lay aspirations, but otherwise it is firmly traditional in 
its treatment of the nature and role of lay Buddhists. Which, I 
have argued, is as we should expect. Pace some modern 
Japanese scholars (and Etienne Lamotte), there is simply no 
evidence at all that the Mahayana was a radical and popular 
social movement motivated by aspirations of equality with the 
Sangha. In fact, at one point the sutra implies that only 
members of the Sangha should be instructed in this samadhi, for 
it lists under qualities of suitable recipients that they 'beg for 
their food without angling for invitations* (p.152), a point which 
would seem to apply to monks and nuns alone. This point is 
made explicit in the corresponding gatha, which actually 
mentions bhiksus. As I noted in my Mahayana Buddhism, the 
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This translation and study formed Paul Harrison's doctoral 
thesis at the Australian N ational University. In general scholars 
are sometimes too quick to publish doctoral theses, which stand 
as purely preliminary investigations. The long-awaited 
publication of this outstanding piece of scholarship is not such a 
case. It represents probably the most important Western work 
published on an early Mahayana sutra in recent years, while 
there still remains nevertheless much more to be done, as 
Harrison is fully aware. The sutra itself is essential reading for 
all interested in Mahayana thought, and the importance of this 
sutra, as well as the meticulous scholarship involved in its study, 
provides models for the sort of detailed work which needs to be 
done and which will provide immense dividends in the future in 
our understanding of what is perhaps one of the most exciting 
and difficult areas of Buddhist scholarship — what exactly was 
really going on in the origins of the Mahayana? I am not 
always sure at the moment we are very clear what we are 
looking for, but perhaps such careful textual work as that under 
review is beginning to clarify for us what it is we are 

not looking for. 

Paul Williams 



Sanskrit-Worterbuch de.T huddhistischen Texte aufi den 
Tnrfan-Funden. Begonnen von Ernst Waldschmidt. Im 
Auftrage der Akademie der Wissensehaften in Gottingen 
herausgegeben von Heinz Bechert. 6. Lieferung: upasarga I 
ausadhi, Nachtrage zu a-, an- 1 adhara bearbeitet von Michael 
Schmidt und Siglinde Dietz. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen 1990. 1-IV, 401-480 pp. 

From the editor's Preface we learn, inter alia, who has worked 
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on what parts of the present fascicle and that the material basis 
for the dictionary has been considerably expanded by drawing 
upon further publications that appeared between 1985 and 1989 
listed on p.II) and particularly upon H. Bechert (ed.), FC Wille 
comp.ier) ,Sanskrithandschritten aus den Turfanfunden VI 
(Stuttgart 1989). The Ms of fascicle 6 was handed over to the 
printer at the end of 1989, but it was only about a year later 
that the work appeared due to technical difficulties resulting 
from a change to a new printing process. 

In his report 1 on the Gottingen Sanskrit dictionary (SWTF) 
M. Schmidt gave details regarding the addenda to be published' 
after completion of the entries beginning with diphthongs In 
the present work we now have the first part of corrigenda and 
addenda (pp.463-80), in which printing errors and other mistakes 
occurnng in SWTF 1-5 are corrected and comments on entries 
are referred to, offered by SWTF reviewers. Moreover new 
evidence collected over the years, new grammatical categories 
for certain entries, additional meanings of words etc. are found 
in the Nachtrage'. When going through them, one realises that 
the Gottingen scholars, besides those mentioned on the 
title-page, J,U. Hartmann and K. Wille, took great pains over 
re-examining Ms materials and giving fresh thought to difficult 
readings in extant editions. In this task they have proceeded 
with judiciousness and due caution. 

As for textual material already included in the dictionary 
and new evidence or new source materials being drafted or to 
be utilised in future, in a paper entitled 'Investigations into Bud- 



1 Cf. H. Becher, (ed.). Untersuchungen w buddhistischen Uleralur 
Tatigkeitsberichi der Arbeitsstelle Got.i ngen fflr die Zejt vom m96g s 
29.2.1988 (Gottingen 1988), p 30f. 
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dhist Literature, A Project of the Academy of Sciences in Got- 
tingen' 2 , S. Dietz conveys a good idea of the scope of the SWTF: 
it is planned as a dictionary of the canonical and semi- 
canonical texts of the Sarvastivada school to which most of 
the Central Asian Hinayanistic Sanskrit texts belong, but it 
also includes a few Mulasarvastivadin and Dharmaguptaka 
fragments which were discovered in Central Asia. The 
quotation of other Central Asian material including 
Mahayana works, dharani and mantra texts etc. was 
discontinued after part 2 in order to arrive at a more 
homogeneous selection of texts . . . During a meeting of the 
supervisory committee in 1982, it was also decided that 
canonical Abhidharma texts of the Mulasarvastivada schools 
should be fully evaluated. The Abhidharma texts of the 
Sarvastivada and the Mulasarvastivada schools are very 
similar indeed, though they are not identical . . .' 
On p.432f. of the present fascicle, eka-cara is rendered as 
'einsam wandernd; alleine umherstreifend'. This translation is 
appropriate in the case of Udanavarga (Uv, F. Bernhard ed.) 325 
and 33.55 (dura(m)gamas caikacaro bravimi brahmanam hi 
tarn), although in this latter place the textual tradition is not 
very convincing (why should a perfect saint be required to be 
travelled?). The places in which ekacara occur in the accusative 
singular case are Uv 31.8A and 33-/55/ which are parallels to 
Dhp 37, durangamam ekacaram asarirarn guhdsayam ... In 
this context citta is dealt with, and thus it makes perfect sense 
when the mind is characterised as durangama. However, 
'wandering alone, roaming about alone' here as a translation of 



2 Cf. Annual Memoirs of the Otani University Shin Buddhist Comprehensive 
Research Institute 7, Kyolo 1989, p.73. 
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ekacara is a literalism and needs to be commented upon. At 
Dhammapada-A^akatha II (Mahamakut, Bangkok 1946), p.138 
* I a J?- , ' " MyS: sattat ! ha cittam pana ekato kanni- 
kabaddham ekakkhane uppajjitum samatthdni nama natthi, 
uppatnkae ekekam eva cittam uppajjati, tasmim niruddhe 
punaekekam eva uppajjatiti ekacaram nama jatam. 'It is 
indeed impossible for seven or eight [occurrences of] mind - as 
't were [a great variety of mind-objects, like stalks,] bound 
together mto one sheaf[4ike mind] - to take place [all] within a 
single thought-moment. On taking place, each [occurrence of] 
mind does so [separately], and when one [occurrence of mind] 
has come to an end, again there is a [new occurrence of mind] 
separately - that is [the sense in which here] ekacara occurs' 
In the same sense Daw Mya Tin {The Dhammapada, Verses and 
Stones, Delhi 1990, p.I5) adds a gloss to ekacara': 'It means 
conceiving one thought at a time, Le. ( one thought arises only 
when another ceases'. 

To the best of my knowledge, the closest Sanskrit parallel 
to Drip 37 and gloss on ekacara is at Abhidharmadlpa with Vi- 
bhasaprabhdvrtti (P.N. Jaini ed„ Patna 1959), pp.78J7-79,Z Since 
only textual material pertaining to Abhidharma citations found 
in such works as the Abhidharmakosabhasya, Yasomitra's Kosa- 
vyakhya or the Abhidharmadipa commentary, is scheduled to be 
evaluated for the SWTF<, I am quoting the relevant passage 



3 The problem of satisfactorily translating ekacara at Dhp 37 has already 
beer, referred to in brief by .he present writer in his review of R H 
Robmson, The Buddhist Religion.- A Historical introduction, cf. The Journal of 
Rehgtous Studies III. 2. Patiala 1971, p.182. 

4 Cf. R Bechert. Untersuchungen der buddhistischen Uteratur. Berichl fiber 
die 12. Arbeitstagung der Kommission fur buddhistische. Studien der Akademie 
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from the Vibhasaprabhavrtti in full: 

durahgamam ekacaram asariram guhdsayam I ye cittam (Ms: 
citta) damayisyanti te moksyante marabandhanat II . . . 
ekacaram yugapad dvitlyacittabhdvat, "ekacara because there is 
no accompanying [occurrence of] mind at the same time'. 

One might regard all these commentarial remarks on 
ekacara as just reflecting Theravada or Kasmira Vaibhasika 
scholasticism. On the contrary — the fact that the correct 
understanding of ekacara is a crucial point as far as general 
Buddhist practice is concerned can be gathered, for instance, 
from Mahasi Sayadaw's Discourse on the Basic Practice of the 
Satipatthana Vipassana (Rangoon 1958), p.16: 

"'Eka-caram — usually occurs singly". Mind usually occurs 
singly and one after the other in succession. Those, who do 
not believe this fact, believe that one mind exists in the 
course of life or existence. They do not know that new 
minds are always arising at every moment. They think that 
seeing, hearing etc. of the past and those of the present 
belong to one and the same mind, and that three or four 
acts of seeing, hearing, touching, knowing usually occur 
simultaneously. These are wrong views. In actual fact a 
single new mind arises at every moment. This can be 
perceived on gaining considerable practice 1 . 
Chiefly due to the fragmentary nature of many sources, in 
the SWTF there are a good many words whose meanings are 
difficult to ascertain and, thus, there is room for discussion as to 
how to render them. In the present work on p.466, for instance, 



der Wiss. in Gottingen (Gottingen 1990), p.82f. 
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we have aksarthin (aksa-ay, 'Nusse der Terminalia Bellerica 
Oder erne Achse begehrend oder verlangend (? . . .)'. This 
expression is found in the fragment 19 R2, catalogue No.412 of 
U Zander, E. Waldschmidt, Sanskrithandschriften aus den 
Turfanfunden IV (Wiesbaden 1980), p.40. The fragment 
belonging to the Upalisutra of the Madhyamagama runs: 
[tadyatha] purtisah] aksdrthl aksaigatvesli] tlksnam kutharam 
adaya vanam pra{vise)t. In a footnote, the editors quote 
various translations of the relevant passage at M I, 383, 26-7 
thus LB. Horner's*: 'as a man, a gouger, having gone 'away! 
might return with removed eyeballs'. They also offer a 
translation of the passage from the Chinese version of the 
Upalisutra which, by and large, tallies with the Pali text The 
editors point out that the translator of the Chung-a-han-ching 
has taken aksa to mean aksi, 'eye', and they allege that it seems 
strange that someone enters the forest in search of 'eyes' 
Additionally, it says in the above Madhyamagama fragment that 
the person looking for 'eyes* has with him a sharp axe (which is 
mentioned neither in the Pali nor in the Chinese versions) For 
the editors it is more likely that aksdrthl means someone in 
search of wood for an axle-tree or a beam of a balance and that 
the loss of that person's eyes might be due to an *accident(?)' 
The problem with this interpretation is that it does not seem to 
fit in with the context in which ribaldry is employed I think 
Horner's translation of the said passage is correct; aksa, to 
begin with, also means 'eye' (though in fine composite), and so 
does aksan. As for the apparently strange custom of hunting 
for eyes (possibly with a sharp axe), one may recall certain 



5 See also ibid, p,465. under 5 aksa and aksa\gahes[in\ 

6 Cf, The Middle Length Sayings II (PTS 1957), p 48. 
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superstitious practices dating back to Stone Age man and not 
even altogether unknown towards the end of the 20th century, 
which consist in consuming organs taken from living beings as 
a sort of restorative medicine and which might also have 
consisted in making use of eyes in the preparation of a putative 
remedy for failing eye-sight. 

Also to the 6th fascicle of the SWTF applies what reviewers 
have written about the preceding fascicles, viz, that the editor 
and compilers have admirably succeeded in handling such 
difficult materials as the largely fragmentary Buddhist texts 
from Central Asia for the making of an indispensable study tool 
and a worthy companion to the PTS Dictionary, the Critical Pali 
Dictionary or Edgerton's works on Hybrid Buddhist Sanskrit 

Bhikknu Pasddika 



The Emptiness of Emptiness . An Introduction to Early Indian 
Madhyamika. C.W. Huntington, Jr., with Geshe Namgyal 
Wangchen. University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 1989. xvi, 287 
pp. $35,00. 

Was the Buddha the first deconstructionalist? There is certainly 
a sense, as pointed out in this book, in which the doctrine of 
nairdtmya, with its Reconstruction' of the notion of a self can 
be seen as predating the insights and methods of contemporary 
philosophers such as Derrida and FoucaulL But how far can this 
idea be pressed? This study of the Madhyamaka attempts to go 
all the way and offers a frank reinterpretation of the 
Madhyamaka as a school which rigorously applied the methods 
of deconstructionism to the ontological and epistemological 
problems of the seventh century. 
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The book falls into two parts. Part One is a discussion 
entitled 'Candraklrti and Early Indian Madhyamika'. Part Two, 
entitled 'The Entry into the Middle Way', contains the first 
complete English translation of the Madhyarnakavatara. 
Although the subject matter of both parts is related, they are 
not essentially dependent on one another and both are of value 
in their own sense. Having said that, it should be noted that the 
translation reflects the interpretation of the Madhyamaka 
offered in Part One. It is this latter part which contains the 
author's intriguing reflections on the Madhyamaka method, 
which will be discussed below. 

Part One is subdivided into five chapters, in the course of 
which previous approaches to the study of the Madhyamaka 
(and presumably Oriental studies in general) are rejected in 
favour of an approach inspired by the work of modern 
deconstructionalist philosophers. The two dominant 
methodologies adopted so far are characterised as 'philological' 
and 'proselytic*. The former, which has been the dominant 
model, relies upon the 'rigorous application of text-critical 
methodology', and eschews enquiry into philosophical or 
soteriologicat issues. When these issues are pursued it is 
linguistic, grammatical and other textual criteria which structure 
the search for meaning. For Huntington this is missing the 
wood for the trees. The alternative 'proselytic' method abandons 
the dry rigour of the first in the search for an intuitive grasp of 
the authors meaning regardless of logical conflicts and 
inconsistencies in the ensuing interpretation. This would appear 
to be the approach of the uncritical devotee who parades the 
material 'like a set of royal vestments brought from some 
foreign court (. . .) making a rather comical and pathetic 
spectacle out of what was once a truly majestic literature' (p.l37f). 
These two extremes of 'rigorous philological standards' 
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versus 'the search for meaning' both implicitly assume the 
existence of a tradition external to the researcher which can be 
accessed by 'the proper application of an approved 
methodology'. Such assumptions of 'objectivity* and 'method' 
are anathema to the modern philosophical tradition which 
features names like Gadamer, James, Dewey, Nietzsche, 
Heidegger, Wittgenstein, Derrida and Foucault. Other names 
which pop up are Kuhn, Feyerbend and Rorty. Huntington's 
claim, in essence, is that the work of these philosophers offers a 
middle way to approach the Madhyamaka which avoids the 
extremes of the two main alternatives. Without throwing much 
away of the excellent textual work done so far, it is suggested 
that the time is now right for an appreciation of the 
Madhyamaka project as neither philosophy nor mysticism but as 
a radically deconstructive form of spiritual life. 

The goal of this form of life, like that of early Buddhism, is 
not to score philosophical points but to stop philosophising 
altogether. The Madhyamikas are not engaging in philosophical 
disputation but simply trying 'to change the subject'. The 
concept of emptiness is not in itself a philosophical position but 
a practical technique for the deconstruction of philosophy in 
favour of a way of life motivated by compassion. It is designed 
as a remedy for the inveterate tendency to seek behind 
appearances for the ground from which they arise and to cling 
to the philosophers' totems of Reality, Truth, Reason, and the 
like. What exists is dependently originated, or in the modern 
way of speaking, 'contextual'. There are no noumena, Kantian 
'things-in-themselves', Lockean 'essences' or Vedantic Brahman 
in which phenomena must be grounded. According to the 
author 

'In Candrakirti's writing, the analysis of the Madhyamika's 
soteriological philosophy is presented as a revolutionary 
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^construction of all views and beliefs which seek 
justification through reference to a set of presuppositions 
discoverable a priori, regardless of how rational or virtuous 
or sublime . . .' (pJ17). 

The above points are made in various ways in the first four 
chapters, leading up to chapter five which is especially 
thought-provoking. One particular strength is the author's 
constant awareness of the dual problem of approaching a 
paradoxal philosophy embedded in an alien culture As well as 
map pi n g out the main scholarly approaches unconsciously 
adopted so far, he alludes to the sociological difficulties of 
making sense of a form of life such as the Madhyamaka in a 
culture which lacks the spiritual role models of traditional 
Indian society. No doubt links could be established with the 
work of Edward Said and other critics of 'orientalism', although 
his name does not appear in the bibliography. I am also 
supnsed by the absence of any reference to Robert Magliola's 
IVM essay on Derrida and the Madhyamaka. 

The alternative approaches to Buddhism sketched out here 
strike me as artificial. It just does not seem to be the case that 
Western approaches to Buddhism have been characterised by 
dry-as-dust philology on the one hand, and credulous 
practitioners on the other. Westerners, from the great pioneers 
onwards, have shown a balanced interest in both the letter and 
the spirit of Buddhism: scholars have not ignored the 
philosophical teachings and practitioners tend to be well 

InvXd h d ° Ctrine 3nd 3Ware ° f the P hiI °s°phical tones 
wilh 71 H 7 mg r himseIf is ™ example of an academic 
with, apparently, a deep personal interest in Buddhist spirituality 
and he is by no means an exception in this respect. Anywav 

s W ubL" SO NoT r a °; 8 f h With . there bd0g differCm ^P-aches'to a 
subject? Not all those interested in Buddhism wish to become 
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scholar-yogins, nor should they. I do not really see why the 
Madhyamaka cannot be studied at a philosophical level, at a 
textual level, at the feet of a guru, or in a variety of other ways. 

For all its topicality, Huntington's claim is not an original 
one. At the heart of his approach is the contention that the 
Madhyamaka has no philosophical position of its own, and its 
teachings are simply an antidote to views of all kinds. This 
issue has been debated among the Tibetan schools for many 
centuries. The main objection to it is that it leaves the 
Madhyamaka with nothing to say and turns the teaching of the 
masters into one great Zen koan, whose only purpose is to stop 
philosophical debate. In other words, the Madhyamaka is a 
spiritual strategy rather than a philosophical school which 
believes it has something fundamental to assert about the nature 
of reality. Certainly the dGe lugs pa would not agree with this 
view, and one is puzzled about the absence of a disclaimer on 
the part of the co-author, Geshe Namgyal Wangchen, regarding 
the conclusions. 

Given the author's clear interest in the practical side of 
Madhyamaka, it would be interesting to hear his views on how 
the position he argues here can be squared with the ethical 
teachings of the school. It is suggested that what is offered here 
is 'a holistic interpretation, that is, an interpretation which rests 
on an appreciation of all aspects of the Madhyamaka: 
intellectual, ethical and practical' (p.12). One obvious problem 
here is that if no true assertions can be made about reality, then 
no true ethical assertions can be made either. Opponents of the 
Madhyamaka accused it of being 'a devastating assault on the 
very citadel of all ethical values' (p.26), while its defenders 
countered that this was to confuse emptiness with nihilism. 
However, while the citadel of ethics can be defended with true 
statements about good and evil, there is a real danger that 
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Huntington's denial of objective values (indeed of anything 
objective ) leaves the gates wide open to relativism 

It seems that ethics is central to the whole notion of the 
Madhyamaka as a practical spiritual discipline, which lies at the 
heart of the book. However, although the practical and ethical 
issues are acknowledged as fundamental, the discussion of them 
prom.sed on p.12 never really materialises (the promising 
statement made on p.136 soon peters out). Huntington's position 
seems to be that ethics is an existential affair and that things 
will fall into place of their own accord when 'emptiness' is 
realised. The concept of emptiness', he writes, 'functions as an 
exhortation to act in a certain way' (p.59). And again- The 
direct realization of emptiness, what I call the "actualization" of 
empt.ness, is the source of the bodhisattva's universal 
compassion' (ibid.). This seems to suggest that ethical behaviour 
is derived from a cognitive experience (the realisation of 
contextual.ty ), but traditionally in Buddhism compassion and 
the other vtrtues are developed first, with philosophical insights 
coming later. Dana is the first perfection and PrajM is the 
sixth. Moreover, these virtues are everywhere and 
unequivocally acclaimed as good in their own right, a claim 
wh.ch could not be made in the contextual universe of the 
Madhyamaka as depicted here. 

In fact, Huntington appears ready to pay the price of ethical 
relativity by ditching ethics along with the absolutes. He writes.- 
It is important to understand that virtue in the Mahayana sense 
of the word need not be viewed as an arbitrary and absolutely 
binding code of ethics, for in essence it is a system of mental 
discipline designed to induce goodwill and peace of mind in 
oneself and others' (p.71). If so, it is very curious that something 
such as compassion, which at one point is just a subsidiary 
mental discipline, can suddenly become the absolute paradigm 






quality of a bodhisattva. In these circumstances, it is inevitable 
that without its own ontological grounding ethics will be forced 
into a subordinate position to wisdom, in the tradition of the 
'beyond all good and evil 1 school of Buddhism. The major 
problem here is the embarrassing habit the texts have of 
insisting on the importance of moral conduct at every stage of 
the religious life, both before and after enlightenment On p.70 
is an extract from the Mahaprajnaparamitasastra: 'Bodhi (...) is 
not realised by (. . .) the [mere] observance of morals (. . .) and it 
is [definitely] not realized by giving up morals'. If the 
Madhyamaka has no position to assert, why does Nagarjuna, for 
example in the Ratnavall, emphatically affirm the traditional 
moral values? The two problems Huntington should deal with 
are: i) why is compassion a supreme virtue in a bodhisattva 
when on the path it is only part of a 'system of mental 
discipline'; and ii) why is compassion claimed to be a moral 
absolute through the length and breadth of the Mahayana if 
there can be no absolute of any kind? 

It seems to me, overall, that if the doctrine of emptiness is 
not saying something fundamental about the nature of reality, 
then it is extremely difficult to see why it should be linked 
exclusively to a single form of life (one displaying compassion) 
rather than any of the myriad alternatives (for example, the 
pursuit of self-interest). If enlightenment consists in the 
realisation of the profound contextual ity of things, then why 
should one of the contextual elements be preferred to all others? 
The dGe lugs pa, I would guess, would resolve this problem by 
saying that compassion is the appropriate behaviour for a 
bodhisattva because it is the innate nature of the enlightened 
consciousness to manifest itself in this way towards other beings 
(its innate nature, of course, being the absence of the inherent 
existence which would otherwise incline it to be self -referential). 
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Huntington cannot make this move in view of his denial that 
anything true can be asserted beyond the fact of its 
contextual^; accordingly it is difficult to see how he can 
reconcile his ontology with Madhyamaka ethics. The nub of the 
issue is whether one agrees or disagrees with Rorty when he 
speaks of 'the general absurdity of thinking that the vocabulary 
used by present science, morality, or whatever has some 
privileged attachment to reality which makes it more than just a 
further set of descriptions' (quoted p.130). In the case of 
morality I would say that the Buddhist tradition believes its 
ethics to have precisely such a privileged attachment and to be 
grounded absolutely in the nature of things as the Buddha saw 
them to be. This is why compassion and the other virtues are 
cultivated at every stage of the path and perfected at the end. 
Indeed, if Buddhist morality does not have some privileged 
attachment to reality, what has given it the right for the past 
two thousand years to tell people how to live their lives? 

The novelty and interest in this book lie in the skilful and 
attractive way in which Huntington argues his case using the 
concepts and terminology of deconstructionism. The arguments 
are lucid, and the reader is likely to benefit as much from the 
clear exposition of this philosophy as from its application to the 
Madhyamaka. There is much to commend this thoughtful and 
careful discussion. The suggestion that the doctrine of 
selflessness (nairatmya) marks the beginning of de- 
constructionism is intriguing and promises a fruitful new 
perspective which may introduce Buddhism to a wider audience 
The main strength of the book, without wishing to overwork 
the word, is the way it 'contextualises' the Madhyamaka itself 
It makes it clear that it is not just a philosophy but also a way 
of life. I do not agree, however, that it is primarily a 'skilful 
means, emphasising practice rather than theory. Huntington's 
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approach will no doubt encourage scholars to be more 
self-critical in their approach to the Madhyamaka and, by 
extension, the methodology we bring to Buddhist studies in 
general. Although describing itself as an 'Introduction', the 
books assumes a high level of background knowledge. The 
translation of the Madhyamakavatara comes with full critical 
apparatus and extracts from commentaries. 

Damien Keown 



White Lotus . An Introduction to Tibetan Culture, Edited by 
Carole Elchert et al. Snow Lion Publications, Ithaca, New York 
1990. 203 pp. $19.95, £1150 

In 1988 a writer, two artists, a photographer and a flautist 
undertook an expedition to Tibet, India and Nepal. Their 
purpose was to record their impressions of the complex Tibetan 
culture via their artistic talents. On their return they were able 
to raise funds to make a video of their trip. The video consists 
of visual images taken from the thousands of slides 
photographed on the trip accompanied by field recordings of 
traditional and environmental sounds. 

This book is a companion to the video of the same name 
and serves an an introduction to Tibetan culture. It consists of 
sixteen essays on various aspects of Tibetan culture, including 
religion, painting, language, nomads, eta, all written by different 
experts in the field. At the back of the book there are a few 
diary entries from the trip plus a brief guide to the video. 
Photographs and drawings from the expedition illustrate each 
essay. 

The latter are the meat of the book and would be the 
reason for buying it, for there is little of the expedition or its 
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members. The essays are brief — some too brief — and vary as 
to their usefulness in giving the reader an insight into Tibetan 
culture. The opening essay by Lobsang Lhalungpa on the his- 
tory of Tibet is, as one would expect from a Tibetan scholar, to 
the point and informative, while the next by Anne Klein on 
contemporary Tibet is intelligent, thoughtful and quite moving. 
The third, however, purportedly on ethnic cultures within Tibet 
reads like a dry Ph.D dissertation and so studiously avoids any 
criticism of the Chinese in its rarified atmosphere of academic 
detachment that one suspects it is actually pro-Chinese. How 
anyone can write on the ethnic culture of Tibet without men- 
tioning at all the attempted genocide and repression of that 
culture attempted by the Chinese over the last forty years is 
quite beyond me. 

There are a couple of articles on lifestyles — town dweller 
and nomadic — innocuous little pieces but neither here nor 
there. They are, however, in touch with the people they are 
written about. 

There follow six essays on the religious culture. One would 
expect the majority of them to deal with Tibetan Buddhism, as 
it was (and still is) such a dominant force in Tibetan life. They 
vary from a rather rambling piece comparing Christianity and 
Buddhism as they exist in one person, to a typical down-to-earth 
Tibetan exposition of Buddhist tenets. By far the best and most 
relevant of the six is Robert Thurman's piece: an inspiring and 
refreshing essay on monastic and intellectual culture, warmly 
delivered by a man who so obviously has great insight into his 
subject. 

There are two essays on Tibetan religious painting which 
provide an informative insight into the world of thang- 
ka painting and an interesting article on Tibetan architecture, a 
subject rarely dealt with. The essay on the language is, 
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regrettably, too short to be of any use to many people. The last 
piece is a loving, knowledgeable essay on religious literary styles. 

The problem with this book is that it doesn't really deliver. 
It is intended to be an introduction to Tibetan culture but the 
reader is left with a collection of disjointed facts and opinions 
which are difficult to collate into an overall picture. I can 
understand the purpose of employing different writers on 
different aspects of Tibetan civilisation but in many ways I feel 
that either one writer on all aspects or several writers on one 
dominant feature of Tibetan life — the religion — would have 
produced a more cohesive and accessible picture. 

Finally, the editors of this book had in their hands the 
perfect material for communicating a culture to a curious 
readership and they chose not to use it. Surely, instead of these 
essays, they should have printed their diary entries, a few of 
which appear at the back of the book. These are first-hand 
experiences of a culture. Intersperse these with a few historical, 
political and social facts and you have a wonderful living 
account of that culture which effortlessly conveys itself to the 
reader. The short diary entry on Samye Monastery speaks 
volumes and imbues the political and historical accounts with 
much needed life. There are glimpses of this approach from 
some of the contributors but a more personal, day in the life 
approach coupled with relevant facts would have greatly 

enhanced the editors' aim. 

Gavin Kilty 



What the Buddha Never Taught. Timothy Ward. 
Books, Shaftesbury 1990. 242 pp. £6.95. 



Element 




Never mind the slightly 'catchpenny' title which somewhat 
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cheekily echoes that of a well-known introduction to Buddhism. 
True, this is not quite the usual type of book to be reviewed on 
these pages, but it deserves a notice for the light it throws on 
one of the most significant developments in East/Western 
Buddhism, especially as seen 'from below'. Its style is racy and 
utterly unacademic. but the book is written with sincerity and is 
by no means lacking in profundity. Tim Ward, a Canadian, 
never became or even seriously intended to become a bhikkhu, 
but he did become for a time a shaven-headed, white-robed 
pahkow (his spelling) or anagarika at Ajahn Chah's famous Wat 
Pah Nanachat ('International Forest Monastery') in north-east 
Thailand. In fact he never even fully accepted Buddhism any 
more than did his English companion and 'twin', Jim, but clearly 
both were sufficiently impressed to be prepared to jump in at 
the deep end. Having glimpsed a little of the life they led, and 
experienced the lesser rigours of life at Amaravati, I too am 
impressed. The feel of the place is right: the personality of the 
Australian abbot, the almost total lack of formal instruction 
except for the rigid insistence on vinaya (with the increasing 
severity of 5, 8, 10 and 227 rules to follow - Tim 'only' kept 
eight) and on continual mindfulness, the various characters 
encountered, life in the jungle with scorpions, snakes and 
aggressive red ants - all this is brilliantly observed as are the 
author's thoughts and - above all else - doubts, and his 
continued effort. In spite of all doubts he did make some 
progress in meditation and even acquired more knowledge of 
technicalities than we suspected, as when he suddenly informs us 
that he attained 'second jhana' (his brief account of which seems 
incompatible with the standard definition). The final chapter, 
'Ajahn Chah Gives a Teaching', is intensely moving. As Tim 
watched — with initial revulsion — the loving care devoted to 
the paralysed and seemingly lifeless teacher, he gradually came 
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to realise that here too is perhaps the greatest teaching of all. 

This is not an academic book, but that is no excuse for the 
quite disgracefully scrappy and inaccurate 'glossary'. At the risk 
of offending a publisher who has, in fact, done me proud, I must 
say it: surely there was somebody at Element Books who could 
have corrected at least the more horrendous mistakes here or 
else cut the glossary right out. As it stands it is useless. But the 
best joke in the book is unconscious: one of the most brilliant 
Freudian slips I have ever seen. On p.49 Ajahn Chah's original 
monastery of Wat Pah Pong is referred to as Wat Pat Pong. 
Those who know even by repute the Bangkok district of Pat 
Pong will have a laugh . • . 

Maurice Walshe 



Yoga. Immortality and Freedom. Mircea Eliade. Translated 
from the French by Willard R. Trask. Arkana (Penguin Group), 
London 1989 (1st ed., Paris 1954, 1st English ed., Routledge, 
London 1958 [not 1988 as wrongly stated in this Arkana edition 1 
xii, 536 pp. £8.99 (pb). 

This is in fact a filmset reprint of the corrected second edition 
which had been enlarged by the author with additional 
bibliographical notes and published by Routledge in hardback in 
1969. The book is well-known in academic circles and has won 
wide circulation among educated yoga followers as well. It 
presents a wealth of historical, religious and philosophical 
materials on yoga, Brahmanism and also Buddhism, including 
techniques of yoga and Buddhist meditational attainments. It is 
the only truly comprehensive study on the subject in English 
and therefore its publication in paperback is welcome, despite 
the fact that it badly needs updating and that it has a few 
drawbacks and misconceptions. Thus, the author did not 
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sufficiently discriminate between yoga as such and doctrinal 
additions to it, a still very common misconception, both in 
academic studies and the public perception of yoga. Further, he 
applied to his presentation of the history of yoga in India the 
modern concept of evolution and viewed Patanjali's 'Classical 
Yoga' as the peak of a process whose beginnings he sought in 
primitive ecstatic practices for which he thought evidence could 
be found in the Rg Veda 1 . 

With respect to Buddhism, the work abounds in in- 
accuracies and shows an all too generalising attitude in its 
observations about it This was comprehensively dealt with by 
R. Gombrich, 'Eliade on Buddhism', Religious Studies 10 (1974), 
pp.225-31. Readers who take the trouble to identify the 
criticised aspects of the work and read it with caution can still 
benefit from it substantially. 

fCarel Werner 



1 I have dealt with these aspects of Eliade's work in the following 
publications: 'Religious Practice and Yoga in the Time of the Vedas, 
Upanisads and Early Buddhism', Annals of the Bhandakar Oriental Research 
Institute LV! (Poona 1975). pp.180-3; 'The Longhaired Sage of RV 10.136: a 
Shaman, a Mystic or a Yogi?' in K. Werner, ed. The Yogi and the Mystic. 
Studies in Indian and Comparative Mysticism, London 1989, pp.39-40 and 42. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO BSR % 2 



1 - NOTES ON THE IJDANA. by JJ>. Ireland: 

p.143, 110: for Their origin' read The tradition of 
pJ44, Lift for 'complexion' read 'colour'. 
p.146, 1.16: for 'Mahadeva' read 'Madhava'. 



origin, 



2 — Review of Sanskrit-Worterhuch der huddhistischen Texte 
aus den Turfan-Fimden: 

p.210, 1.3: for 'between 1985 and 1989' read 'between 1955 . . .'. 

p.211, 1.6: for 'Miilasarvastivadin' read 'Mulasarvastivada'. 

p.212, 1.3: for DhpA' read 'Dhp-a*. 

p,212, n.4, LI: for V titer suchungen der. . .' read Vntersuchungen 

zur , . .'. 

p.213, 11.14-15: for 'Those, who do not believe this fact,' read 

Those, who do not perceive . . .', 

p.214, 1.24, at 'ribaldry' add new footnote 'Cf. Papancasuanl III, 

90 (Thai ed, 1920): andaharako 'ti adi dutthullavaeanam 'pC. 

p.215, 1.13: for 'Hybrid Buddhist' read 'Buddhist Hybrid'. 



3 — Obituaries: 



p.193: N.N. Poppe died 8 June 199L 
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